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PREFACE. 



Coming home from the Cape on board the "Tintagel 
Castle" a very general desire was expressed amongst 
us to possess some such record of our small share in the 
great South African struggle as is contained in the 
following pages, but it seemed that no one was willing 
to undertake the task of writing it. After being some 
time at home, and seeing that otherwise the proposal 
was likely to come to nothing, I was persuaded to take 
the matter in hand. I have endeavoured to write a 
plain story of our work and experiences during sixteen 
months of service, but I fear it will be found to have 
lost much of what might have been its chief attraction 
— life and vigour — from having been written almost 
entirely from memory after some lapse of time. While 
intended primarily for the members of the two West of 
Scotland Yeomanry Companies, it may prove of interest 
to the friends who, in our absence, showed such a lively 
and practical interest in our welfare ; and last, but not 
least, it will answer the two questions they one and all 
ask us : — " Did you have any fighting in Africa ? " 
and — "Did you see any Boers?" 

My best thanks are due to Mr. J. Hannan Watson 
of our company, who has so enlivened the book with 
his sketches, and to Mr. R. E. Wilson for a chapter 
on the Bethlehem fighting. 

A. S. O. 
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CHAPTER /. i 



MOBILISATION. 



January i till Februaty 23, 1900. 



The week that followed the dark and anxious Christmas of 
1899 saw arrangements being made to raise and equip 10,000 
Yeomanry Volunteers for service in South Africa, under the 
name of ^* Imperial Yeomanry.'* The new year saw the 
officers and staff of the different Scottish Yeomanry companies 
busily engaged receiving the applications of intending Volun- 
teers, examining their soundness, their proficiency in riding 
and shooting, and hurrying forward the necessary preparations 
for mobilisation and training. 

By Monday, 22nd January, 1900, the four companies form- 
ing the Scottish Battalion were brought together at their 
respective headquarters to undergo drill and training till such 
time as the Government could place a transport at their 
disposal. The Queen's Own Glasgow Company — to be 
known as "The i8th Company Imperial Yeomanry" — 
mobilised at Maryhill Barracks, Glasgow ; the Ayr and 
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MOBILISATION. 



Lanark, or 1 7th Company, at Ayr ; the Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, or 19th Company, at Edinburgh ; and the Fife Light 
Horse, or 20th Company, at Cupar in Fife, Colonel C, R. 
Burn was appointed in charge of the battalion, with Major 
Coke second in command. 

Four and a half weeks elapsed before we sailed, and the time 
was spent in drills — mounted and foot — gymnastics, and 
learning cavalry methods of managing horses. The old 
mansion-house of Ruchill was fitted up for our accommodation, 
and, thanks to Colonel Neilson, of the Queen's Own, we fared 
well and lacked nothing. Owing to frost, which prevailed the 
greater part of the time, we did not get much mounted 
work; and those whose first ex- 
perience on a horse's back had 
been gained in one or two lessons 
in a riding-school were only too 
pleased to be excused from making 
an exhibition of themselves at a 
jump, or of their capacity to stick 
on without stirrups. They feared 
lest they might get plucked, even 
at the eleventh hour, should they 
come too prominently under the 
notice of the regimental sergeant-major, our riding instructor. 

It was a time of enthusiasm, excitement, and restless 
expectation. Each man could hardly believe his luck in being 
among the chosen, and caught his breath at the thought that 
some condition might still be imposed which he could not 




The R^;imental Sergeant-Major. 
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MOBILISATION. 

fulfil, or some test be applied which he could not pass. One 
or two men had been rejected at a second medical examina- 
tion, after having left their situations, done a week's drill at 
the Barracks, and received all sorts of presents and farewell 
banquets. So we could not feel safe till we were clear away. 

I think our many friends must have appreciated our motives 
and the sacrifices we were about to make better than we did our- 
selves. We were very much carried away by the novelty and 
excitement of the moment, and considered we were extremely 
fortunate to get the chance of going out to the war under such 
exceptional circumstances. Too much, of course, was made 
of us, but it was all extremely pleasant, unless, perhaps, the 
reception in St. Andrew's Hall, where we received at the 
hands of the Lord Provost and Councillors the much-prized 
burgess tickets. There, so much was said and sung in our 
praise, that, had we been allowed, we might have lost our 
newly-gotten, but still unearned, reputation for bravery by 
running away from the place altogether. 

On 23rd February — ^a Friday — ^three companies of the 
Scottish Battalion, with complete outfit and horses, sailed from 
the Clyde on board the Allan Line steamship ** Carthaginian." 
The Fife Company went by Southampton. The enthusiasm 
of our send-off at Prince's Dock baffles description. The 
citizens of Glasgow turned out by the thousand, and their 
numbers were swelled by friends of the other companies from 
Lanark, Edinburgh, and Ayr. It was a scene that we can 
never forget, and was a final proof that we carried with us the 
kindly thoughts and good wishes of those who had already 
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MOBILISATION. 

done so much for our comfort and success by showering upon 
us everything that could possibly be of use in our future 
campaigning. 

" Will ye no come back again ? 
Better lo'ed ye canna be ; 
Will ye no come back again ? " 



CHAPTER II. 



ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

Januaty 23 till March 21, 190a 



On looking back, our life on board ship seems but a small 
and unimportant experience compared with times we have 
passed through since, but it was to us then a great and 
wonderful adventure* We felt at first as though three or 
four weeks of enforced inaction would be almost unendurable 
and would never pass, and we welcomed any little excitement 
and almost any duty as a means of passing the dragging 
hours till we should be safely landed on South African shores 
and ready to be passed on to the front. 

After leaving Prince's Dock most of us stayed on deck for a 
short time, returning the salutes of the crowds we encountered 
at every tinrn of the river. I believe we were almost afraid to 
go below. . Since getting aboard we had been undergoing a 
gradual disillusionment. The kits, not properly stowed, lay 
about in heaps, mixed up with lifebelts, cloaks, bandoliers, 
water-bottles, &c., &c., in hopeless confusion, taking up the 
limited floor space, and making it look to us, in our ignorance, 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

as though not one of the two hundred and forty on the troop- 
deck could ever have a moment's comfort. Dinner was 
served amidst all this bustle — and where — oh, where, were our 
black-coated waiters of Ruchill, the roast beef and green peas ? 
We had time to see how closely the hammock hooks were 
placed, and only scoffed when we heard that we had each six 
inches more breadth than the Government allowance. We 
thought we would be suffocated so close up to the roof. We 
thought of sea-sickness and all its terrors. 

But soon the horses claimed our attention for a while, and 
by the time they were watered and fed we were nearing 
Greenock. Passing H.M.S. "Benbow" we were all called on 
deck and received three hearty cheers from the well-manned 
yards. The Greenock contingent were looking shorewards 
for their friends^ and we could hear their distant cheers come 
over the water from the docks. A good many of us got 
telegrams. It was our last good-bye, and we went down to 
tea feeling lonely and dull. 

A small knot gathered round the piano, and aired the 
songs that were soon to become so familiar to us all ; but 
the majority stayed on deck till bed-time, probably being 
anxious about the weather. 

Our quarters in the after troop-deck we shared with the 
Ayrshire Company, the Edinburgh men being in the upper 
hold forward. The tables, holding eight and twelve, were 
arranged across the ship, and the hammocks were swung 
fore and aft, each man sleeping above his own table. It 
worried us a lot slinging our hammocks that night. We 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

seemed again to have no room to move. And it was 
sufficiently amusing to see our efforts to get safely into bed, 
and when in to stay there. Some, too, did not tie proper 
knots, and down they came, in a hurry, with a bump. We 
mostly found hammocks fairly comfortable, especially when 
the boat was rolling. Some, indeed, would have been only 
too glad to lie all day in them on the following Monday 
when we were crossing the Bay. 

On Saturday and Sunday we b^an to get pretty well 
shaken down, but unfortunately the sea began to rise on 
Sunday afternoon and shook us all up again. We had 
passed Bishop's Light and were getting out into the open 
towards the Bay. By Monday morning it was quite rough, 
and our old boat was rolling like a log. It was difficult 
to get anything to eat that day. The food had all to be 
carried by the mess orderlies from the galley along the main 
deck and down the stairs — the porridge and meat in large 
two-handed trays, rather awkward things to negotiate safely 
down at any time. The orderlies had now to dodge waves 
while going between the alley-way and the stairs, and it was 
only too easy to slip on the wet, angled deck. One man 
getting safely down with a tray of sago was sent flying into 
another man with a pail of soup, and both went sliding over 
and back among the soupy mixture, along with odd kits 
fallen from the racks, and broken dishes from the tables. 
At night the sea was about its worst, and at tea-time 
at our table there was very little tea drunk, for a large 
loaf starting at one end just about cleared the table, 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

cups and all, bumping and jumping over the fiddles in 
great style. 

Many of us were sick, but we could not all indulge our 
inclination to nurse the malady, for the horses required 
constant attention. Those who kept moving around got 
better soonest, though cleaning out stables is not exactly the 
most settling occupation for a sea-sick man. The rough 
weather was very trying to the horses. When the ship 
rolled they kept pressing forwards and backwards to keep 
their balance, and a number sickened and died. 

Our ordinary routine, in which stables three times a day 
figured most prominently, was varied by manual drills, boat 
drill, target practice, guards, crushing oats for the horses, 
cleaning rifles and accoutrements, &c., &c. Target practice 
was the most interesting, but we did not get much. An 
attempt was made to tow targets astern, but they always 
broke loose, so we had to be content with firing odd shots 
and volleys at cans and bottles drifting past The officers 
had revolver practice, but we were not allowed to have any. 
Guards were mounted all over the ship in true regimental 
style— one sergeant, one corporal, and eighteen men consti- 
tuting a guard, and being on duty for twenty-four hours. We 
got safely over the Equator, however, without their assistance, 
De Wet not yet having got into the habit of blowing up the 
** Line." The hours on guard were two on sentry and four off, 
but at night we got little sleep. The officers used to turn 
us out, for our health, two or three times a night, breaking 
up entirely the times we were off duty. 



ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

For our own amusement we read, wrote, played cards, 
listened to the pipe band, held concerts or danced, did wash- 
ings, or were inoculated against typhoid, which was voluntary. 
The effects of the typhoid inoculation were not nice, con- 
sisting of pains in the groin, where the injection was made, 
and frequently sickness. Of 
course the " hardy man " was 
a little in evidence. He was 
neither put up nor down by it. 
While on board we did not get 
^ to know our old Doctor from 
Ayr. Many of us were troubled 
with sore throats, and his 
only cure for them, or indeed 
for anything else, was a warm- 
water gaigle with salt ; so we 
named him from his remedy, 
" Old Gargle." At first it was 
a term of reproach, but came to 
be used affectionately, as our 
esteem for him rose. The Pipe 
Band was quite a feature. We 
had six pipers and two drums, 

"TheBMid." AYeMLaler. , , ,, , , 

and they generally played every 
fine evening for an hour or so, under the leadership of Lieu- 
tenant Boswell. Our amateur washings were not always, I 
am afraid, a success. One man was found rubbing lard into 
a shirt instead of black soap, and wondering why it would not 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

lather. Most of us started letter-writing with the laudable 
intention neither to forget our friends nor be forgotten by 
them, and writing on board ship was only a shade worse than 
at home ; but it became a different matter when we got out 
on the veldt, and few of us kept up to our first standard. 

The first and only break in our voyage was a call at 
Las Palmas. We sighted land early on Friday, 22 nd March, 
in beautiful, clear, bright weather, when the sea was calm and 
tranquil. The island is so green and fresh, and the steep 
rocky outline is so distinct, that the favourite comparison to 
a gem set in the sea strikes one at once as most appropriate. 
The town, with its white and yellow houses and green 
terraces, lies in an open bay, and we were much 
interested in examining it with our glasses, having the 
prospect of being allowed to land while the " Carthaginian " 
took in coal. About breakfast time we were all busy 
changing from our blue fatigue uniforms to our braws. But 
we were doomed to disappointment. Word was signalled 
from H.M.S. " Arrogant" that there was no coal to be had, 
so we had just to weigh anchor and sail off without it. Surf- 
boats, however, had come out as soon as we arrived, and we 
laid in a supply of fruit, tobacco, and cigars. Business was 
done over the ship's sides, money being lowered and the 
goods being drawn up in baskets. Many amusing accidents 
happened, and there was a deal of amicable swearing both in 
English and Spanish. At Las Palmas we heard or originated 
the first of an interminable succession of rumours. We got 
news of the relief of Kimberley and the surrender of Cronje, 



ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

and rumour had it that the war was over, and that we would be 
sent straight back home without even landing at Cape Town. 

A large Government transport, the " Pinemore," which had 
crossed the Bay just before us, and had experienced much 
worse weather, was lying at Las Palmas during our short 
visit. She had on board some Royal Artillery, the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons, and the 17th Lancers. Though we 
left before her, we expected she would pass us, being faster 
than the old ** Carthaginian," and were quite jealous of the 
men on board. What was our surprise when she steamed 
past us in Table Bay the day after we arrived, having 
been about twelve hours behind us all the time. 

The days were mostly too warm for comfort, but the 
nights were grand. Many an evening did we stand in 
knots by the rail and watch the sun go down, and the fading 
reflection of the sunset in the water, till all grew dark, and 
the black water eddying and rushing past behind carried back 
our thoughts to friends at home, and made us wonder to what 
unknown fate we were being thus silently and relentlessly 
hurried. 

On the voyage out we were hardly fair judges of the food. 
It turned out to be equal to ordinary troopship fare, but 
we had been led to expect better. Our jolly Major told us 
one day at Maryhill, after having seen through the steamer, 
that everything was splendid. " There is a piano aboard, and 
jam aboard, and beer aboard, and damme ! boys, what more 
do you want?" But when we found we had to pay an 
exorbitant price for the beer and for the other luxuries in the 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

canteen, why, "damme ! " it altered the case. Some of the 
officers had been good enough to send cases of provisions 
aboard for us, so two of the sections fared not so badly. 

Orders were read to us regularly, and with grave ceremony. 
They often contained such surprising and interesting informa- 
tion as the following : — '* Horse number so-and-so, having 
died, has been struck off the strength of the regiment from 
this date." We had probably slung its carcase overboard half 
an hour before ! Later, on the veldt, when orders frequently 
contained interesting news as to our movements, or war items 
from other parts, we never heard of them. 

Two days before arriving in Table Bay we began to get 
ready to leave the ship. Several full-dress parades were 
held, and we were taught how to roll our cloaks for carrying 
when on foot. They were made up into rolls five or six feet 
long, doubled over, and the ends being held together, our mess 
tins were strapped to them. The finished article looked like 
a large horse-collar, and felt like one too, hung on one's 
shoulder. 

We arrived at Table Bay on Monday, 19th March, about 
5 P.M. On Tuesday afternoon we sailed into the dock, and 
on Wednesday about mid-day began to disembark. Our 
kits and saddles had been landed during the night, so we 
began with the horses: We had lost twenty-six altogether — 
eleven from our company — but the remainder seemed wonder- 
fully lively when they got ashore. 

It was late in the afternoon before we got clear away from 
the docks on our way to Maitland Camp, and we were hot 
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ON BOARD S.S. "CARTHAGINIAN." 

and dusty and dry in spite of tea and grapes kindly supplied 
by the good people of Cape Town. According to first orders, 
saddles were to be taken up on waggons, but at the last 
moment we were told to put them on our horses. The 
saddles were in sacks, and required a lot of putting together, 
and it Tvas warm. Some of us laid aside all our gear and 
strappings, and watched them with one eye while we saddled 
up with the other. The rest worked away sweating an.d 
swearing, encumbered with bandoliers, water-bottles, belts, 
field-glasses, and bayonets, which they were too anxious 
about to take off, for things had a nasty way of disappearing 
just under one's nose, and it was, oh ! such a crime to lose 
anything. After we had done and undone everything 
half-a-dozen times over, and were actually under way, we 
were delighted to receive a further bag of grapes per man 
to eat on the road. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BASE CAMPS, 
March 21 till May 9, 1900. 



I THINK we all remember well our first night at Maitland 
Camp. Arriving on the ground we took up our position in 
column of troops, more or less, and a great deal of time was 
spent in trying to get us to cover, and keep the right 
distances apart for picketing. We got orders to back and go 
forward, to close in and open out, to go to the right, and to 
go to the left, till we were in an absolute muddle and dead 
tired. When at last we were allowed to picket down we 
found that the pegs would not hold at the particular spot, so 
all had to be shifted and gone over again. Some could not 
get room on the rope to tie up their chargers, and stood 
around looking as disconsolate as if they expected to have to 
hold them all night. There was a great running about 
after mallets and heel-ropes, and some of the horses seemed 
to have quite forgotten that they were now in the army, 
where they would have to sacrifice comfort for show, and 
would not agree to be tied fore and aft, or, if they seemed 
to submit, would pull up the heel peg as soon as one's back 
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BASE CAMPS. 

was turned. In the end we got our horses tied up anyhow, 
and set to work on the tents. It was now dark, and we 
were getting hungry. Those in charge were too flustered 
to see about tea, so we went off to the canteens and the 
Soldiers* Home, and fared well on bread and tea, with 
sardines and potted meats. 

Ten are about as many as should ever be in one of the 
regulation bell-tents, which Miss Hobhouse describes as 
" tiny " in her report on concentration camps, but that night 
we succeeded in packing in fifteen or sixteen ; it would 
have been a fit case for her pity and sympathy had we only 
been Boers. We did not take long to fall asleep however, 
when once we got settled down. If we wakened occasionally 
it was owing to the unaccustomed hardness of our beds, and 
our ears were then always assailed by the rap, rap, rapping 
of the stable-guards' mallets, trying with but little success 
to drive in the pegs as fast as the horses pulled them out. 
Often an extra amount of shouting and bustle would suggest 
that a whole row of horses fastened to the one long rope 
had stampeded and was going to clear a line of tents ; 
but we were too sleepy to be seriously alarmed, and 
would doze off again to waken to more of the rap, tap, 
tapping. 

The next day we were left to settle down pretty much 
by ourselves, having only to water, feed, and groom the 
horses, and straighten the horse lines and rows of tents. 
We were delighted to be able to buy sweets, biscuits, and 
grapes at the booths around the camp, and inspect the 
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variety of articles which the pedlar Jews insisted we should 
buy to complete our outfit for up country. 

The succeeding ten days were spent in drilling — both 
forenoon and afternoon ; beginning with saddling and off- 
saddling the horses, then drilling in light order, and finally 
drills and sham fights in full marching order. 

At this time it took us two hours or more to turn out. 
First, in saddling we had a blanket to fold in a peculiar and 
invariable manner, to put between the numnah and the saddle. 
In girthing up we generally foigot to pass the girth through 
the loop of the breastplate, and when this was rectified we 
would find that we had not remembered to slip it through 
the loop on the rifle-bucket By this time the horse would 
be so annoyed with all our manoeuvring that it would try 
either to bite the seat of our breeches or kick us. Our 
wallets were then to fill and strap on to the saddle in 
front ; the cloaks to roll in a mysterious manner and strap 
over the wallets, and our boots to stow on the top of all. The 
rear pack consisted of spare tunic, breeches, and putties, 
rolled in a^ blanket and waterproof sheet, surmounted by 
corn-sack, hay-nets, picketing pegs, a mallet, and built-up 
rope. Our mess-tins, heel-ropes, and feed-bags were strung 
on the straps holding on the pack, so it was quite a feat to 
balance everything and buckle them. Frequently the horse 
would move at the critical moment, and down would come 
the whole concern like a card house. Besides all this stuff 
we had a hoof-picker, shoe-case, and rifle-bucket to keep 
mind of. It took no little time for each one to hunt out 
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his personal equipment from among dozens all alike, and it 
was so difficult to remember whether the haversack went on 
the right side or the left, whether under the water-bottle 
strap, or over the field-glass strap, or below the belt, or 
above the frog, or where. When we did turn out in all our 
glory, and had begun to trot, instead of feeling martial and 
proud, we had sensations akin to those of a Kaffir witch doctor 
hung round with skulls and rattles, dancing a breakdown ! The 
regimental sergeant-major was always drumming it into us 
that at the front we would not get more than ten minutes to 
turn out for a fight, so some of us in despair half determined 
that, rather than be late, we would just go off bareback with 
rifles and bandoliers, taking the risk of imprisonment for life 
for losing all our then much valued kit. After all we took 
but little of it with us on the trek. 

Most of us obtained leave for at least one afternoon and 
evening in Cape Town, but spent a lot of the time having 
dinner, so saw few of the sights. 

By the courtesy of the management we were allowed to 
become members of a club and swimming bath, and at a 
contest held in honour of the yeomanry our men were very 
successful. 

The first intimation of our departure from Maitland came in 
the form of an order for our battalion to find a guard for 
a bridge on the railway at D'Urban Road, about four hours' 
easy ride from Cape Town. A rumour got about that it was 
to be attacked by some rebels who had escaped from prison at 
Simons Town. A patrol of twenty was despatched, armed to 
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the teeth with ten rounds of ammunition per man, and we said 
good-bye to our comrades, as if we never expected to see them 
in life again. Early next morning a second patrol was 
despatched to relieve the first, and the main body followed on 
about noon. I remember how we fancied that we were doing 
something quite important and highly dangerous, marching 
about doing sentry on the bridge with our rifles loaded and 
bayonets fixed. 

On the following day — 31st March — ^we all left D' Urban 
Road together, and arrived at Stellenbosch at dusk, having 
been on the road about five and a half hours. In spite of our 
ever-present fear lest the army gods would scoff at our 
inefficiency and keep us at the base indefinitely, we were a 
jolly crew that day as we rode along the dusty sun-baked 
roads. The weather was fine, though hot, and the country 
was pretty and interesting. One man afforded us great 
amusement at a stream where we watered our beasts, by 
tumbling gently forward when his horse put down its head 
to drink, and after vainly struggling to hold on to its mane, 
dropping into the water. The people of Stellenbosch turned 
out to see us ride through their pretty old town, and a few 
of the loyalists supplied us with apples and drinks. It was 
getting quite dark when we arrived at our camping ground, 
and we might have had just such another night of it as our 
first at Maitland, had not the " Duke of Cambridge's Own " 
Yeomanry come along in force from their camp, and fixed up 
ropes, driven pegs, held candles, and generally helped us to 
get settled down for the night, ending by bearing us off to 
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the canteens to stand us tea and buns. As usua], since we 
had trekked a few miles, everything was upset, and we got 
no regimental dinner or tea. We were now beginning to 
wonder whether, when we had to trek every day for a week, 
we would get nothing to eat the whole time. Or would we 
be expected to depend on canteens, if there were any, and 
our shilling and fivepence per day ? 

Those who had not horses joined us next day, having 
come up by train after many adventures. 

Stellenbosch gets the name of being a very disloyal 
town. It is one of 
the oldest in Cape 
Colony. Prettily 
situated below the 
western side of a 
mountain range, it 
is quaintly built and 
well wooded. We 
had a number of 
watery - looking 
misty mornings, 

and witnessed „. 

many magnificent 

sunrises as we rode down to the remount camp to water our 

horses. 

We had a long distance to take them to water, fully a mile 
and a half, and used to ride bareback leading two or three 
others. It was splendid exercise, coming three times a day, 
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and was much needed to harden us up. Some of the horses 
would not lead well, and dragged behind, nearly pulling us 
off backwards ; others led only too well, and pulled ahead as 
if they were still hitched to a tramway-car. Generally on 
our return journey we would encounter a few stragglers, 
detained from either cause. One with his temper gone, 
driving an obstinate brute round and round in a cloud of 
sulphurous smoke, but getting no nearer his destination; 
some other, having probably let go his pair of pullers, would 
be chasing around after them, as they trotted about with 
their heads up enjoying their liberty. 

At first we used to drill in the forenoons, but the weather 
was so hot and oppressive that, to our great satisfaction, the 
hour was changed to 6.30 a.m. Reveille was at 5*30, and 
as we had to parade at once for roll-call we could never get 
even an extra five minutes between the blankets. The day's 
routine cominenced with a two and a half hours* drill on 
horseback, or some target practice, for we had not enough 
mounts to go round, so could not get all out together. The 
horses having been watered at the end of the drill were then 
fed, and we got our breakfast of coffee and bread. In the 
forenoon we were occupied with stable work, cleaning 
our saddlery, or looking to our rifles in case of an 
inspection. The horses were watered again and fed at 
noon, after which we got our dinner of boiled beef or 
mutton and the water it was boiled in, bread, and 
sometimes potatoes. In the afternoon, unless there was a 
parade, we were free to go and have a swim — there 
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being a splendid pond within ten minutes' walk of the 
camp. At 4.30 p.m. the horses were again watered and fed, 
and we got our tea and dry bread. In the light of our 
subsequent treatment on the veldt, when we got jam and 
vegetables as regularly as possible, and quite often cheese 
and bacon, we could never understand why we were so 
poorly fed during our six weeks at the base, nor why the old 
soldiers with us — sergeant-majors and the like — ^allowed us 
to be done out of our rations in such a scandalous manner. 
We, of course, did not know what we were entitled to. The 
orderly officers used to come round daily with the regulation 
question, " Any complaints ?" It made no difference whether 
we complained or not, though we generally did ; but when 
we spoke to the officer in charge of the battalion, all the 
consolation he gave us was that we would be very much 
worse off before long, and had better get used to it. We 
never were worse fed on the veldt, unless for a day or two at 
a time, but even if we had been, we rather thought we could 
have stood it better had we been well fed before and kept in 
good condition. As it was, in the getting-used-to-it process, 
quite a large number took ill, and some had to be left behind 
when we entrained for the north. 

That we were able to repair to the swimming pond almost 
every afternoon was the most enjoyable feature of our stay 
at Stellenbosch. Our first visit to it was an amusing one. 
Someone got to hear of the pond, and the news spreading 
we all drifted off there in the afternoon. But we had the 
piper to pay when we came back for not finding out whether 
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we would be allowed to bathe or not. Perhaps it was the 
intention of the authorities to get us used to being dirty, in 
case we might not always get washing while on the trek. 
We believe they debated the wisdom of allowing us to go so 
far from camp without our rifles. They certainly adopted 
the precautionary measure of detailing a lieutenant to ac- 
company us. We hardly realised the full humorousness of 
all this till we had been in places of danger. However, all 
went on swimmingly after this; and later on, an aquatic 
carnival was held under the patronage of the officers, and 
was a great success. The i8th Company were strong in 
swimmers, and carried off all the events but two. 

At Maitland and Stellenbosch, and later at Wellington and 
Worcester, we had a fair opportunity of sampling the galling 
and paralysing effects of unnecessary sentry-go. For the 
sake of the sanity of future Tommies, we are pleased to read 
that the new War Office management intends to do away 
with it as far as possible. 

At Stellenbosch we began to take a livelier interest in the 
drilling. Before this our attention was almost entirely taken 
up with the management of our horses, keeping in line, and 
straining to grasp the meaning of even the simplest orders. 
But now we could try to understand the general plan of the 
evolutions, and took a great interest in the sham fights. We 
were well drilled in dismounting under cover from a supposed 
enemy, leaving the horses in charge of the number three's, 
and running up to the top of a hill to fire blank cartridges 
over it. We always found the drilling under Captain Coats 
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the fastest and most furious, and many a hue and cry we had 
after him over a roughish country covered thickly with 
scrub, and full of holes. Of course some of us came down 
occasionally, but no one was ever hurt. 

One day there was a sham fight between the 17th and 20th 
Companies with the machine gun of the D.C.O. Yeomanry 
against the 19th Company with their Colt gun. We, as far 
as I could understand, were onlookers merely, and roamed 






about noting the positions and dispositions of the opposing 
forces. Towards the finish the adjutant. Captain Vereker, 
who was with us, must have determined to be in at the 
death, for in spite of our supposed neutral character he 
galloped us down on a farm held by a strong picket, with 
H 
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the intention of wiping them out. We got the order to 
mount and gallop, and I noticed one man obey so literally 
that he did not take time to get his feet in the stirrups, nor 
gather up the reins, but set off with his rifle in one hand, and 
his field-glasses in the other. I expected to see at least 
one empty saddle as a result of the charge, but he 
stuck on. When the fight was over we all met at a 
farm, and had a jolly picnic under the shade of some 
splendid trees. 

The horses supplied to us from the remount camp were 
very poor indeed One we left behind when we started for 
Wellington, and another fell out in the first ten miles. 

We occupied two days on the road from Stellenbosch to 
Wellington, camping a night at Paarl — another pretty, old 
town. Wellington is a most loyal place, and the good 
inhabitants did all in their power to make our stay a pleasant 
one. They opened a hall where we could read and write, 
and supplied us with good tea and buns. They also got up 
entertainments for us, and invited us to their houses. 
It was quite a jolly time. We spent* one Sunday 
there, and had a very imposing church parade, notable 
as the only one in South Africa attended by the whole 
battalion. 

On Thursday, 3rd May, we left for Worcester, via Baine's 
Kloof, camping a night at Breede River. The scenery 
through the Kloof is very fine. In many places it must have 
been quite an engineering feat to cut the road. Worcester 
is the prettiest town we saw in South Africa. The streets 
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have all a double row of fine trees on either side, and there 
seems to be an inexhaustible supply of clear fresh water, for 
down both sides of every street there flows a quick running 
stream. 

Both at Worcester and Wellington the drilling was con- 
tinued, and when it came to our turn to train up northwards, 
both men and horses were keen and fit 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WITH GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD HUNTER. 

May 9 till July i, 1900. 



On Wednesday, 9th May, we left Worcester by train. Our 
destination was unknown, but since we* were travelling 
north we were satisfied. The train, bearing our entire 
company, was a long one, consisting of three baggage 
waggons, fifteen horse boxes, holding eight or nine horses 
each, two second-class coaches, and one third« Those of 
us in the narrow, straight-backed third-class compartments 
had an uncomfortable time of it. Eight were crowded 
into each, and no one got lying down, or even sitting at 
ease, during the two days and nights we were journeying. 
Most of us were on the outlook to see what we could of 
the Yeomanry Hospital at Deilfontein, which was passed 
after dark the first night. On the following day we rattled 
along through the Great Karroo— barren, rocky, scrub- 
covered country, with hardly a sign of life, only an odd 
nigger now and again or a strayed-looking ostrich. About 
midnight we reached De Aar, and Lieutenant Connal came 
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along the train with the joyful news that we were going 
to Warrenton to form part of the Mafeking relief expedition. 
Our delight knew no bounds. It had been drummed into 
us, both before we left home and after, that— oh ! we 
would never see anything — ^that the Yeomanry were to 
be kept on lines of communication — ^so that we could hardly 
believe our ears. On the second day we passed the historic 
battlefields of Orange River, Belmont, Gras Pan, Modder 
River, and Magersfontein, and reaching Kimberley in the 
afternoon were entertained to tea on the stiation platform 
by Miss Rhodes and other ladies of the town. 

In about an hour we were off again, and reached 
Warrenton before dark. This was the farthest north we 
could get by rail, for the Boers held the rest of the line, 
and had blown up bridges and culverts to delay our advance. 
The big railway bridge over the Vaal River is only about a 
mile and a half past Warrenton Station, and we saw the 
wreck of it when we went to water our horses. The 
engineers were busy constructing a temporary bridge, 
which, being much lower than the old one, required steep 
approaches to be made down either bank. 

On 14th May we began our wanderings in earnest, when 
we forded the Vaal River. One man got a nasty wetting 
while crossing. His pony fell, and he plunged head first 
into the water ; then he dropped his rifle, and had to grope 
about for it. A chill and fever resulted, which laid him up, 
and he did not manage to rejoin us for several months. 
Having had the idea that only the river separated us from 
S8 
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the enemy, we were now in a state of intense excitement. 
It was bright moonlight, and our fellows on stable-guard 
went peering about into the scrub round the camp, ready to 
give the alarm if ever a leaf stirred or a shadow seemed to 
move. As a matter of fact, we miost have been completely 
surrounded and protected by infantry camps and pickets, 
for Barton's Brigade, under General Hunter, had crossed 
the Vaal between Barkly West and Warrenton, had 
defeated the Boers at Rooidam, and was occupying 
Fourteen Streams, which was just across the drift We 
had queer ideas then of how the Boers would attack us ; we 
had no conception of the effectiveness of long range fire ; and 
our great desire was for a hand to hand encounter. We 
would actually have delighted in an order to gallop into a 
Boer laager, and would hardly have given two thoughts to 
the bullets* This is not said in bravado, for goodness 
knows, though all would not confess it, we minded the 
bullets plenty later on. But certainly the first few times we 
were under fire we were far too much roused, excited, and 
interested to have any reasonable sense of the danger we 
were running. We would probably have behaved after the 
manner of a company of Welsh Yeomanry, of whose exploits 
we heard later. They had been many months in the 
country without firing a shot or seeing a Boer, and wrote to 
Lord Roberts, so the story goes, asking to be sent to China. 
This request he could not grant, but they were shortly 
afterwards moved out to hold a hill on the fortified line be- 
tween Bloemfontein and Ladybrand Receiving a heliograph 
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message one day that a large party of Boers had laagered 
about seven miles from their camp, they saddled up and 
galloped right in amongst them in the dark, firing and 
clubbing with their rifles, till, being hard pressed by the 
superior number of the Boers, they drew off slowly and 
returned to camp. Older troops, with more experienced 
leaders, might have been more cautious and less successful. 

We were all up right early next morning — two and a half 
hours before starting time — for we were confidendy expecting 
a fight, but only marched all day along the Vaal, in a 
westerly direction, towards Christiania. The country was 
pretty thickly covered with scrub, but the grass was fine 
and green under foot, for it was just about the end of the 
rainy season. Early in the forenoon we crossed the border 
from Bechuanaland into the Transvaal, being the first 
British troops to invade the South African Republic ! 

That night we made our camp-fires in hollowed out ant- 
heaps, and were very pleased with the idea at first ; but we 
soon found that the burned earth or the scorched ants smelt 
unpleasantly — something like the inside of a Kaffir kraal — 
so afterwards very seldom used them. 

Next day, as we continued our march, we came on many 
traces of the Boers, who were retiring before us. Striking a 
road we noticed that a lot of horsemen must have passed 
along it very recendy, and we picked up a few Mauser and 
Martini cartridges which had dropped from their bandoliers. 
Then we passed a fire and the remains of a newly killed 
goat, showing where a Boer outpost had been stationed the 
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night before. About mid-day we came to the top of a rise, 
four miles from Christiania, and there started a kind of mad 
race between the 17th, i8th, and 20th Companies to see 
which could reach the town first. We did not seem to 
mind who or what we might encounter, for we had hardly 
time to look ahead, so busy were we sitting our horses, 
keeping in our extended order, and dodging clumps of scrub 
and holes. .We reached the north corner of the town as the 
other companies went riding down the main street The 
last of the Boers left as we entered it, and our capture 
consisted of an undefended town, a few goats, and a litt]e 
ammunition. While we were all huddled together in the 
streets some of us were nervously expecting a shelling from 
the hill on the far side of the town over which the Boers 
had disappeared, but our inveterate good luck began to 
attend us thus early, for they never took time to halt on the 
hill at all, much less to attack us from it. One of our 
corporals rendered himself famous by taking two prisoners, 
whom he brought safely before the captain. One was a 
little black boy, and the other was an old man blind and 
lame. In the evening we retraced our steps, and camped 
near the Vaal, about six miles from Christiania, having had 
a most lively and exciting day. 

After Christiania we trekked north, and joining the 
railway again at Taungs, pressed on towards Mafeking, 
camping by the way at Dryharts, Brussels, and Vryburg, 
where we stayed two days, getting mails and remounts from 
Kimberley. 
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The loth Division, under General Hunter, was made up 
of two brigades. Barton's, to which we were attached, 
went round by Christiania ; while Hart's pushed straight on 
up the railway. Being the only mounted troops with 
Barton, we scoured the country ahead and on the flanks. 
It was a valuable experience, and we learned much at 
little cost, for any parties of Boers seen made off at once 
without showing fight. There must have been something 
wrong, however, with our mode of training, else we had 
sooner become adepts at our work. A deal of attention 
was paid to riding in line. We had not learned to do so 
mechanically, so could not give our full attention to keeping 
our eyes about us. Then some people would never be 
satisfied. A man might be on the advance screen — single 
files extended to a hundred yards from knee to knee — 
when he would be told that he was no more use where he 
was than a sick headache ; why was he not taking advantage 
of some higher ground near by where he could see the 
country ? Next time, under similar circumstances, he might 
make just such a move, only to be asked why the devil he 
could not do such a simple thing as keep his distance? 
Nothing is more disheartening and deadening in its effect 
than the idea that one can never please no matter what 
effort is made. So anxious were we to learn, and so keen 
to make a success of any opportunity we might get, that 
the very least encouragement would have had a hundred 
times more effect than the bullying which was so long 
persisted in. Thus, one of the few things we had to regret 
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was that we were kept back at first, while most of the old 
army men were unlearning much that their previous 
training had drilled into their very bones, and could begin 
to understand the new order of things which prevailed. 
We were led a pretty dance till they did learn, but I quite 
believe it did us a lot of good, and our strict, regulation, 
red-tape methods, some traces of which always stuck to us, 
redeemed us in the eyes of many an army officer, kept us 
in their good graces, and helped to prevent us from 
degenerating into a feckless rabble, like one or two companies 
we came across. 

Many a time the Boers gave us a good scare, making the 
blood run warm in our veins. Once, when two troops on 
patrol were at a farm, a party of Boers about equal in 
number was seen a long way off, but coming in our 
direction. We got the horses under cover, and all except 
one or two hid themselves, hoping to tempt the Boers to 
come on ; but though they hung about a bit they would not 
attack us. 

On another occasion, at Gaysdorp, north of Vryburg, we 
marched out under the late Captain Hodge of the 20th 
Company, to attack a laager at a farm some distance from 
the line of march. As we neared the place our excitement 
ran high in expectation of a fight, and at the critical 
moment, when we were most keenly on the alert for any 
sign of the enemy, a shot went off on our left front. Led 
by Captain Coats, we galloped forward and came on a man 
amongst the bushes. He was not however a Boer, but 
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one of our own officers who had taken a shot at a buck. 
The Boers were all gone, leaving only a great litter of old 
clothes and refuse to show where they had camped. In the 
afternoon the country through which we passed was as flat 
as the ocean, and Captain Hodge steered a splendidly 
straight course to our new camp by compass. As a rule 
the veldt was undulating and monotonous, and rivers or 
streams were conspicuous by their absence. The water all 
gathers in lakes called pans — hence the names of some of 
our camps, Maribogo Pan, Barbers Pan, etc. 

On 4th June we first heard of the fall of Pretoria. It was 
only a rumour, but was confirmed next day at Lichtenburg. 
Major Coke came round to our camp fire and read us a 
telegram containing the news, and chaffed us about getting 
home in a week or two. It is rather amusing to read our 
letters written then. The following is an extract from one : — 

** Lichtenburg, June 5, 1900. 

"You will have been relieved to hear long ere 
this reaches you that the war is ended We heard 
last night officially of Lord Roberts's entry into 
Pretoria. We understand that we will now proceed 
to Potchefstroom, four days' march, entrain there 
for Pretoria, where we may take part in a grand 
review of troops. Then it will be the train down 
south and home." 

At Lichtenburg we were joined by several companies of 
the Imperial Light Horse, part of the flying column which 
had by this time relieved Mafeking, and by the Manchester 
Yeomanry. We saw also most of the Mafeking heroes and 
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other celebrities — Baden-Powell, Mahon, Maurice Gifford, 
the Prince of Teck, etc., etc. 

Rumour was correct when it said we would go to Potchef- 
stroom, but we did not take four days, nor, need I say it, 
did we go straight home from there. From Lichtenburg 
we reached Ventersdorp in one day, and did the remaining 
forty-five miles in one night march. It was the fiist of 
many night marches, and was probably the stiffest We 
left Ventersdorp at four o'clock on a Sunday afternoon, and 
reached Potchefstroom by noon next day. We halted once 
for two hours during the night, but got little rest There 
was a biting, cold, frosty wind blowing, and though we all 
had our cloaks, and crouched together behind ant-heaps for 
shelter, we were thoroughly chilled when it was time to start 
again. Then the sleepiness, accentuated by the cold, and 
the monotonous motion of our horses, became acutely 
painful One felt one would gladly have given a month's 
pay to be allowed to lie down and sleep even for five 
minutes. One fellow was fortunate enough to get a supply 
of hot coffee about midnight We passed a Jew's store and 
hotel, or " winkle " as it is called, and as the front entrance 
was crowded he went round to the back. There a little 
nigger boy was making a pot of coffee. He supplied our 
yeoman with all he could drink, and filled his water bottle ; 
this kept several of us quite lively for an hour or two. I 
doubt the little nigger would catch it hot for making so 
free with his master's supper, but he seemed to consider 
sixpence quite good value for a prospective sore skin. We 
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understood that we were expected to reach Potchefstroom 
by daybreak, but instead only got as far as Friedrickstad, 
where we had a scurry after imaginary Boers, How we 
wearied for the sun to get up and warm our frozen fingers 
and feet ! Then when it did, it got to be far too hot. We 
always felt the heat most after a night march. 

We got a splendid reception at Potchefstroom, both the 
white and black population turning out in their brawest of 
braws, quite a number wearing our colours and flying the 
Union Jack from their stores and houses. A Boer train on 
the point of leaving the station was captured by the Edin- 
burgh Company, and a lot of rolling stock was found in the 
railway sheds. De Wet was reported in the vicinity of 
Potchefstroom, and for two days we were kept busy making 
trenches, which we occupied at nights. 

Several men left us for billets on the Klerksdorp and 
Johannesburg railway, which was to be opened up at once. 
One of them, posted at an outlying station, was surrounded 
by the Boers and taken prisoner while out fishing. He was 
well treated however, and released in about ten days. 
Major Coke too, left us here. Since then, till our return home, 
we heard nothing about him definitely, but rumour had it that 
he rode into De Wet's laager, with one solitary nigger for 
escort, to try and persuade the Boer leader to surrender. 
" De Wet, old chappie, why don't you give in, damme?" 
said Coke — but here the curtain falls. 

We had now been about a month on the trek, and had 
come through a rougher time in many respects than fell to 
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our lot afterwards. We have had months of longer, harder 
trekking, often with almost continuous fighting, and short spells 
with less to eat, but we never had such a combination of petty 
annoyances to worry and harass us. To begin with, we gener- 
ally had to get up in the middle of the night ; reveille might 
be at any time between 12.30 and 3/ The mornings were 
bitterly cold, and our fingers used to get absolutely frozen 
trying to buckle and strap on all our gear. We still continued 
the habit of getting up two hours before starting time, but 
could now spare a minute, and run to the fire to warm our 
fingers between the stages of saddling-up. We always 
managed our coffee and biscuit, but it was bolted with our 
loins girt and our staff in our hand, so to speak. We did not 
use our tents, never dreaming that we would afterwards think 
it quite worth while to pitch them every night, and be able to 
get them down in plenty of time next morning. Then we 
were always fooled with halts. We seemed always to be 
told to off-saddle, picket, and begin cooking, when the 
halt was only to be a temporary one, and were kept on the 
tenter-hooks standing to our horses for hours when there was 
no intention to go farther that day. This seems a small matter, 
but it often meant that we had to tumble out our half-cooked 
dinner to pack up the dixies, and starve at night ; or else sit up 
till all hours cooking, while the other troops slept. Our food 
was more than usually monotonous in those days. We had 
not learned to forage, nor were we sufficiently proficient in 
the art of cooking to take full advantage of our rations. Some 
say that people should always rise from a meal hungry ; we 
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certainly did at that time. Bread was bought on every possible 
occasion, the price being from one shilling to two shillings a 
loaf. Butter we got when we could, and I have seen men pay 
a shilling for the spread of one biscuit Later we were 
not always so generous. If the farm people treated us 
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fairly, we were only too ready to pay ; but when they saJd 
they had nothing — " nix ni nada " — when they had plenty, or 
wanted to charge ridiculous prices, it was a curious thing that 
while the owners were haggling at the door, their eggs, butter, 
or bread, might be seen flying from the windows, or slipping 
out at the back door — 

" But I'd take my oath, which were Bible truth, 
I hadn't seen nothing wrong. " 
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An extra we used to have regularly, consisted of a kind of 
porridge made of Indian com meal — ^mealie-meal we called 
it. It was a most unsightly-looking mess, but grand warm- 
ing and filling stuff. Each troop, originally consisting of 
thirty men, but now reduced to between twenty and twenty- 
five, did its own cooking and foraged its own wood. This 
wood gathering was a constant work, for no matter how much 
we got, we never could carry away any of it on the waggons 
for next day. We often had to go miles for it, thus delay- 
ing our cooking for hours. Then the want of a water-cart was 
much felt We had one till we reached Warrenton, but it 
broke down and was left behind. We often had enormous 
distances to carry water, and sometimes it was so far away 
that we could not get it at all. The quality was never up 
to Loch Katrine standard, but the worst water can be 
improved by judicious boiling and skimming. Water from 
wells near the salt pans was often clear and clean looking, 
but tasted salt, and made the most abominable tea and coffee. 

Against all this was the fact that we were keen and enthu- 
siastic, and determined to make the best of everything. Only 
round our own camp fires did we grumble and growl. 

On 14th June, the 19th and 20th Companies were sent 
off to Klerksdorp, and we did not meet them again for nearly 
a year. Next day the 17th and i8th Companies were sent 
out to reconnoitre towards the Vaal River into country we 
were afterwards to become more familiar with, under the late 
Colonel Le Gallais. 

On the 1 6th the column marched out of Potchefstroom 
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towards Krugersdorp. We camped the first night at Welvei- 
diend, and had to go supperless to bed, as it was too late and 
too wet to cook. Next day by noon we were within seventeen 
miles of Krugersdorp, and off-saddled, thinking we were 
halted for the night But at two o'clock we got an order to 
turn out at once, and after drawing one day's rations, set off 
in company with a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, Imperial 
Light Horse, and the Manchester Yeomanry, for Krugersdorp. 
It seems word had been brought to headquarters that the 
Boers were holding a meeting to decide whether resistance 
should be offered to our advance, and it was thought that our 
unexpected appearance would help their indecision. It did. 
We galloped all the way through Randfontein into the 
town, encountering no resistance whatever. The Artillery 
came on grandly, doing nearly the whole distance at a fast 
trot. The Manchesters, to their great disgust, were sent back 
to camp with some prisoners taken at Randfontein. Immedi- 
ately on our arrival we were put on guard over some mines. 

An interesting ceremony was performed during our stay at 
Krugersdorp. The Union Jack was hoisted over the Land- 
rost. Some Royal Horse Artillery and field guns, two 
squadrons of Imperial Light Horse, the Scottish Yeomanry, 
and two regiments of Infantry paraded on three sides of the 
town square. General Hart gave the order to present arms 
as the flag was run up, and General Hunter gave " Three 
cheers for the Queen," to which we enthusiastically responded. 

Large numbers of Boers were coming in to surrender their 
arms and get passes, requiring quite a staff to receive them 
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and prepare the papers. The yeomanry supplied mounted 
orderlies. It was a fatigue much sought after, as there were 
good chances of getting revolvers and bandoliers. 

We found the shops in Krugersdorp still fairly well stocked, 
and lived in clover during our short stay — eating jam every 
day ! . 

On 22nd June we left Krugersdorp and went on to 
Johannesburg, stopping overnight by the way, at Florida, the 
fruit garden of the mining city. To our great disappointment 
we did not stop at Johannesburg, but just passed through a 
comer of it, going on and camping about eight miles to the 
south. We were left-flank baggage guard, and had orders to 
close in on the waggons while passing through the town. 
This we did, but many of us then slipped away, rode through 
the main streets, and had lunch or dinner. 

At this camp south of Johannesburg, we parted company 
with the Imperial Light Horse. They were good enough to 
express their friendship for us, and we were duly flattered by 
the regard and esteem of such a distinguished Colonial corps. 
Their great regret was that they were not going to see us 
" blooded," as they called getting the first taste of fire. 

Next day we continued in a southerly direction, and camped 
at Reit Spruit Winkle, which we looted. It contained little 
but Worcester Sauce and sugar. Here Hart's Brigade left us. 
On 14th July it joined hands with General Clery's force, 
which had been advancing up the eastern side of the Orange 
River Colony. 

On 25th June our column entered Heidelberg. The con- 
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voy we had with us was fourteen miles in length, and since we 
only marched twelve miles that day the first waggons arrived 
in town before the last had left the old camp. 

General Hunter was now getting ready for the great con- 
certed move in the Orange River Colony which terminated 
so successfully in the capture of Prinsloo. The force brought 
together at Heidelberg amounted to about 6000 men. It 
included Bruce Hamilton's Brigade, to which was attached 
the 3rd C.I. v.. Infantry; Ridley's 2nd Mounted Infantry 
Brigade; Broadwood's 2nd Cavalry Brigade; P Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery ; 8ist and 82nd Royal Field Batteries ; 
and two 5-inch guns, called " cow-guns," because they were 
drawn by teams of thirty oxen. 

Four days' marching brought us to the Vaal at Villiersdorp. 
Our days of trekking in the Transvaal were ended, and so 
far we had not been called on to fire a shot. 

On 1st July, however, when we were holding the bluffs above 
the drift while the last of the waggons crossed, a few Boer 
snipers attacked us. On the first alarm a Mounted Infantry 
outpost was driven in. We saw them come galloping over a 
rise, first one, then a riderless horse, then two men on one 
horse. Some bullets began to come over near us, our pom- 
pom barked, and we sent a few volleys wildly into the sunset. 
The little action was over — our first and only one in the 
Transvaal. 
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CHATTER V. 



WITH GENERAL HUNTER— (Coniinued). 

July I HU July 19, 1900. 



At VilHersdorp the banks of the Vaal are much higher 
than at Fourteen Streams, and from our position on the high 
bluff overlooking the river it was a fine sight to watch the 
long line of troops, artillery, mule and ox waggons, and Cape- 
carts winding down the rough steep road to the drift and up 
on the other side. From a distance everything seemed to 
move like clockwork, but down below all was busde and 
excitement, the native drivers screaming and yelling at their 
teams, and cracking their whips with a noise like rifle shots ! 
— the transport officers shouting orders and directions from 
one side of the river to the other, and getting hysterical over 
men driving badly, and waggons sticking ! The road on the 
other side was crowded with men pushing and pulling at the 
waggons — running up beside the teams — one to each mule — 
and making rude but encouraging remarks, while they 
whacked them with sticks or belts ; every one in earnest — 
sweating, blown, and nearly blinded and choked by the clouds 
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of dust stirred up by so much traffic. At night, when the 
fires were lit, the camp looked like a large town. 

By dusk, on ist July, the convoy, which had taken a day 
and a half to get over, was all safely on the other side, and 
trekking towards the town of Frankfort So, our little brush 



with the Boer snipers over, we left our post on the heights to 
cross the drift and push on after it. About a dozen men were 
left as rear-guard to cover our passage, with Instructions to 
follow as soon as they saw us across. They did not, however, 
make up on us at once, so three men were sent back to look 
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for them. The rear-guard soon joined us, but the others did 
not put in an appearance till the following night, and there 
was much speculation as to their probable fate. We thought 
they must certainly have fallen into the hands of the Boers 
behind us. It seems they had gone away back across the 
river, meeting neither our men nor the Boers, and had taken a 
wrong road in the dark on their return. I^te at night they put 
up at a farm, and getting on the trail next day joined us at 
Frankfort in the evening, just in time to escape being reported 
missing. They had been hospitably received at another Boer 
farm during the day, the women-folk bringing out coffee, 
bread, and eggs, for which they would accept nothing. 
Whether the Boer women became more vindictive as the war 
drsigged on, or this family only happened to be more than 
usually amiable, it is dif5ficult to say ; but certainly, after we 
had gained more experience, we should have feared to put off 
much time under such circumstances, lest while treating us so 
well they should be treacherously planning our capture. 

We stayed one day at Frankfort, and here the C.I.V.'sleft 
with a convoy of sick for Heilbron, Here, too, we were 
joined by Macdonald with his Highland Brigade. 

The following day our company was fired on while riding 
along a valley in extended order. A few Boers held a hill 
on our left and opened on us at pretty long range. Four men 
who halted at some kraals on the left of our line were hotly 
peppered as they mounted and galloped over to the rise from 
which their troop was returning the fire. For the next three 
days, while we marched south to Reitz, the snipers hung 
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persistently round the column and gave a lot of trouble, but 
did little or no damage. These little incidents, trivial in 
themselves, show how gradually we became used to encoun- 
tering the enemy, so that when at length we did meet them 
in earnest we did not feel altogether like raw troops. At 
Heidelberg Colonel Bum had joined General Ridley's staff, 
so the two companies were now under the adjutant, Captain 
Vereker. 

On 7th July we entered Reitz, and at once took an intense 
dislike to it. A few of the houses had gardens, but the 
majority were just planted down on the bare groimd with 
some heaps of unused building material about the doors, to 
show that they really had been built in position, and not 
simply brought along and set down whole, as appeared. 
Perhaps the horrid stench of dead horses, and the sight of 
them in the surrounding ponds, may have bred our dislike. 
Certain it is, that afterwards, when we were wont to picture 
ourselves as doomed to trek for ever and ever after De Wet 
in the Orange River Colony, we would talk ofanother visit to 
Reitz as the climax of our woes. 

From Reitz we went to Heilbron, four days' march, as 
guard to an empty convoy, which, after filling up, was to 
rejoin the column at Bethlehem. 

The country through which we had been passing since leav- 
ing Johannesburg was totally different from the bleak and 
thorn-grown lands on the western border of the Transvaal. It 
was principally fine rolling veldt, with here and there kopjes 
and flat-topped hills. The farms, too, were generally better 
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built, and good gardens with orchards were much more com- 
mon. The grass, often more than a foot high, was as dry as 
tinder, and fires were of daily occurrence. Some we started 
ourselves, at least the smokers did through carelessness, but 
most were lit by the Boers at nightfall as signals, and to 
locate our camps. The fires made a grand show after dark, 
and our camps were often quite lit up by the glare. We once 
saw it stated with all 
seriousness in a standard 
home magazine that in 
South Africa the soldiers 
were in the habit of 
cooking their food at 
veldt fires, and had often 
to run several miles while 
boiling a pan of water! 
It is certainly a most 
amusing idea to picture 
a man having to run a 
mile or two holding his 
pan over the fire all 
the time, but would 
be little fun to the poor fellow who had to depend on 
making his tea in such a manner. 

The fires seldom troubled us, but on the day after we left 

Reitz one broke out in our camp which worried us very much 

indeed. We had just settled down after a good long march, 

and a lot of us had gone to a (ana close by to see if there was 
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butter or bread to be had. Others had gone off for oat straw 
for the horses, leaving probably not n\ore than a third of our 
number in the horse lines. Some of the Ayrshire Company 
who were to windward of us, while lighting their fire allowed 
the grass to kindle. Fanned by a strong wind, it was out of 
hand in an instant and travelling down upon us. One or two 
who had watched the performance from the beginning, at once 
gave the alarm and ran up to let loose the first section horses, 
which were nearest the fire, but it travelled so quickly that 
several were scorched and burned before they got free. 
Every available man was now working like a madman. 
The saddles, rifles, and bandoliers had to be saved, or how 
could we defend ourselves or the convoy ? Then we turned 
our attention to field-glasses and haversacks, last to kits and 
tents. Few of the latter, however, were saved. They were 
mosdy lying up beside the waggon, which had just been 
emptied, and were all set alight as the fire raged past. To 
add to the confusion, the smoke was blinding, the heat 
terrific, and bullets from bandoliers which had been over- 
looked began to fly about much too thicldy for one's peace 
of mind. We were one and all absolutely winded, and choking 
with smoke, but when there was no more stuff to save we 
set to work to beat out the fire with blankets and sacks. 
It was hopeless work till it burned where the grass was short; 
then we got it out After the fire had passed, all sorts of 
articles lay smouldering on the hot, black ground. Here a 
saddle, there a kit. Here a man returned from the farm be- 
moans his haversack overlooked among the grass, and there 
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another pokes regretfully at his almost red-hot field-glasses. 
The biggest losses, however, are round the waggon, where 
we hurriedly open our smouldering packs to try and save the 
blankets inside. And still the burning bandoliers kept firing 
off their rounds. A man, wanting to put out a very full one, 
began prodding at it with a long stick, when bang went five 
or six cartridges at once. Down went the stick in a hurry, 
and round he danced on one leg, holding up the other, for a 
bullet had struck him on the knee. Only two of us, however, 
were hit, and the bullets did not enter the flesh. Would the 
Imperial Light Horse have called this being "blooded"? — I 
doubt not. One man in his shirt sleeves comes up with 
forage, and goes to hunt for what has been left him. But his 
stuff was very near where the fire started, and he finds him- 
self minus rifle, saddle, tunic, cloak, or blanket He has 
nothing left but what he stands in — ^shirt, breeches, putties, and 
boots. As many blankets as possible were collected from 
neighbouring Boer farms, and distributed before nightfall to 
those who had lost theirs. Now some might be disposed to 
think that to have no blanket would be better than having a 
Boer blanket. But not so. One man who slept in 
commandeered blankets told me next day that he had had the 
first decent night's rest for weeks. He said that his breed 
and the Boer breed had such a desperate fight among them- 
selves that they forgot about him altogether ! 

One of these days we commandeered two exceptionally fine 
little ponies at a farm. They were not much over thirteen 
hands high, but were beautifully shaped and strong. The 
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poor woman was in a great state, and the children, whose pets 
the ponies evidently were, hung round them tearfully. We 
tried to interest them in two done old hacks we were going to 
leave, putting a solemn-faced little boy on one and leading it 
round. He was proud of himself for the moment, as he sat 
holding the reins and a big whip, and his tears stopped ; — 
but suddenly he saw his beloved ponies being led off, and 
what a face he made ! One of the kind that grows longer 
and longer for about two minutes, till the bubble bursts 
inside and the yell gets out. Long before that stage was 
reached however, the big yeoman, thinking it was time he 
was out of it, lifted the boy down off the horse, and fairly ran 
away. None but one who knows what it is to be compelled 
to ride a horse that is done, when Boers may be encountered 
any minute, or who has to foot it with a mounted column, 
away back among the dust, beside the waggons, could be 
expected to understand how we could be so cruel as to take 
them at all. Both lasted well, especially the smaller one, but 
it got a sore back eventually, and was relegated to pull a 
Cape-cart. 

Very few of the horses brought from home were still with 
us at this time — ^not more, I believe, than eight or nine, if 
as many. Poor brutes ! they did not get anything like the 
chance our later remounts had. They suffered dreadfully 
from the cold during the freezing nights, and we were not 
allowed to carry horse blankets. Then we had to feed them 
on oats — nothing but oats. I have heard it said that one 
might as well try to feed a man on beef-lozenges, and it 
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seems a reasonable enough comparison. Of course, ' it was 
impossible to carry hay all round the country on such a 
journey as the one we had made, but there was plenty of 
dry grass, and the farms were bursting with oat straw. The 
latter was never commandeered, and the former was not 
made use of as it might have been, for the horses in the 
earlier part of the campaign were always tied up when in 
camp, while later we had to turn them out to graze as often 
as possible. We had received remounts at Vryburg, 
Potchefstroom, and Kimberley, and could always pick up an 
odd one here and there through the country. And it seems 
to be a universally recognised rule in the army, on active 
service, that the finder of a strayed horse keeps it till the 
owner turns up to claim it. 

We were greatly delighted at the thought of getting to 
Heilbron, it being a railway town with stores ; and when, on 
nth July, we reached it and heard that mail bags were 
awaiting us, our satisfaction knew no bounds. How eagerly 
We read our letters and compared the news, looked at papers 
and discussed the war, opened parcels of sweets, and food- 
stuffs, and clothes, grudging even the time to water and feed 
our horses t And how untidy the tents got, with all the litter 
of wrapping papers and the packing out of chocolate boxes ; 
even the tidy man forgot himself for hours and hours, and 
did not suggest a cleaning up ! 

The convoy full, we left Heilbron on 13th July, and 
reached Bethlehem on the 19th. Nothing of much note 
occurred on this journey except on the 17th and i8th, when 
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De Wet, having broken through the cordon which was being 
drawn round Prinsloo, passed, and threatened to attack us ; 
but he was being closely followed by cavalry brigades under 
Generals Broadwood and Ridley, so left us unmolested. 

When we arrived in Bethlehem the cow -guns were 
booming away on the hills above the town. Nearly 20,000 
troops were now assembled round the Boers in the Fouriesberg 
basin, for besides the force he had brought from the Transvaal, 
Hunter had with him Rundle, who had been holding the 
long line between Ficksburg and Senekal with 8000 men of 
the 8th and Brabant's Colonial Divisions, Paget with 2000 
men from Lindley, and Clements with 3000 from Winburg. 
We were given over to Bruce Hamilton, and next day 
marched out along with the Cameron Highlanders and some. 
Mounted Infantry. During the three days of fighting that 
followed I was attached to the Highlanders, and had a grand 
opportunity of seeing infantry at work, but am hardly in a 
position to describe the part played by the Yeomanry. 

Trooper R. E. Wilson, of our company, has, however, 
been good enough to take the matter off my hands, and a 
chapter by him on the fighting among the Bethlehem hills 
now follows. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
By Trooper R. E. Wilson. 



WITH GENERAL BRUCE HAMILTON 

WITTEBERGEN. 

July 19 till August 4, 1900. 



Hunter had now concentrated a large force of all arms at 
Bethlehem, complete with stores and ammunition. On 
Friday, 20th July, he sent Bruce Hamilton in a south- 
easterly direction to clear his flanks there. This force 
consisted of one battery Field Artillery with one "pom- 
pom," the Cameron Highlanders, and the 7th and 8th 
Mounted Infantry, with the 17th and i8th Yeomanry 
attached to the former corps. We were on the right flank, 
supported by the 1 7th Company, and our objective was a 
sugar-loaf hill called Spitz Kop, about eight miles from 
Bethlehem. 

As soon as we left that town we entered on a more 
mountainous part of the country than any we had yet 
traversed. Leading our horses down a steep hillside, we 
heard the rattle of rifle fire on our left, and knew that the 
Mounted Infantry were engaged there. We rode up a rise 
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in front, and halted there for some time. Advancing again, 
we were half-way down the next slope, and had halted, when 
a shot or two came among us, evidently from our left front. 

Immediately afterwards a heavy fire was opened on us 
from that quarter. We got the order " Files about," and 
were moving back over the ridge when a fresh order came, 
" Files about," followed by " Gallop." We galloped to some 
tune down hill, through a very hot but inaccurate fire. We 
were very widely extended, and got to cover in the hollow. 
Here we dismounted and advanced on foot to the ridge, 
where we came under a heavy fire. The first section, under 
Lieutenant Connal, was ordered to clear some kraals on the 
right front They mounted, and were rushed off before half 
the men had been gathered together, so keen were we in 
those days to be at our work. The time gained by this 
excessive haste was very poor value for the strength lost in 
men. They rode to within a short distance of the kraals, and 
had to dismount in pretty open ground. It was here 
that we met with our first casualty. One man was hit 
severely, and three horses were killed. The artillery came 
into action and cleared the way for another advance. We 
ran back for our horses, and pursued the now retiring enemy. 
At the end of a bluff we made our next halt, and got in our 
fire with some effect. The enemy were streaming across the 
plain below, and we have reason to believe that we 
emptied some saddles. Again the guns came up, and again 
we advanced — ^this time more to our left. The horses were 
left at the foot of the hill, and we advanced along the top, 
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meeting with little opposition. Some of our men caught 
sight of a farm nestling at the foot of the hill, and made for 
it helter-skelter. The owner of the farm expressed great 
delight on our arrival, shouting out, ** Hurrah ! de English 
have come." His joy was short-lived, however, as his place 
was ransacked and cleared of everything eatable, as well as 
of knives, forks, etc. One man went in wearing a helmet 
and emerged in a slouch hat. 

The enemy fired a few long-range shots at us from 
the opposite hill without doing any damage, and we 
came back to our horses feeling much elated at our success 
— that success that was to follow us through all our opera- 
tions. We got back to camp at night tired but happy, for 
had we not at last been under fire, and proved to our own 
satisfaction that we knew what to do and could do it ? 

Next morning we were at it again. Shordy after leaving 
camp, we, on the right flank, were engaged. We drove in the 
oudying groups of enemy towards a high kopje, and then 
drew off" when the Cameron Highlanders came up. They 
laid themselves round the hill, every ant-hill sheltering litde 
groups of three or four men. One man got behind a large 
paling stob and stood there, not daring to move. The 
artillery shelled the face of the hill with great effect, shell 
after shell bursting right on the top, searching all the 
recesses so dear to the Boer, and sending little groups of 
the enemy running and climbing from cover to cover. 
Gradually our fire did its work, and the opposition grew 
weaker and weaker. Then the Camerons threw forward 
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their right flank, and enveloped half the hill with their fire. 
We were ordered to move to protect the left flank. Here 
we met with a feeble fire from some detached parties of the 
enemy, who were watching our flanks and acting as feelers — 
that is, if they found us taken unawares they would be rein- 
forced with speed, and so throw themselves on our weak 
spot Towards evening we were withdrawn, and made 
camp again in the dark. The Highlanders lost four killed 
and seventeen wounded this day. 

Sunday saw us at work again. This time we were 
supporting the guns on their left The guns took up position 
on a long plateau in advance of the position of the day before. 
We came under a heavy fire as soon as we appeared in sight, 
and each man was marked where he got down, and had a 
hail of lead round him at once. We could hear the Maxim 
gun of the Mounted Infantry rattling away in a kloof on 
our right, replied to by a very heavy Mauser fire, making the 
hills echo again and again, so doubling the din. Then we 
saw a faint line appear on the far skyline, about five miles 
away, which we made out to be a gun drawn by bullocks. 
Then the team disappeared, and the gun opened fire. About 
four rounds were enough for our gunners, who found them- 
selves outranged by two thousand yards, and had no choice 
but to limber up and take cover as fast as possible. Then 
the bullocks reappeared, and the Creusot gun — ^for so it 
turned out to be — having achieved its purpose, was 
removed. Again our gunners opened fire, and again the 
faint line of bullocks came in sight. Finally our guns took 
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up a new position secure from the big gun's attentions, and 
went on with their work. We were fully occupied with our 
friend the enemy, who had watched us as we advanced, and 
from his good cover got steady aim at our line. The only 
indication we had of his whereabouts was an occasional puff 
of smoke from the muzzle of a Martini firing black powder. 
For a time there would be almost perfect peace, and 
someone would rise up and look about. He would be 
rewarded by a volley, which sent him under cover like a rabbit 
into its hole. Then for a few minutes the whole line would 
get attention, returning its fire at the most likely places. As 
before, we were recalled at dark, having had three men hit, 
all of them slightly. We had a tremendous climb down a 
steep hillside to camp, and had hardly got in when a 
terrible wind-storm arose. Those who were wise put 
up tents as quickly as possible, and this had hardly been 
done when a terrific deluge of rain came down, flooding 
everything. Tents were blown do.wn, horses pulled their 
pegs and made for shelter, and, to crown all, the rain changed 
into snow — ^thick, persistent snow, lying in the morning, in 
spite of the rain, three or four inches deep. When daylight 
came there was hardly a horse to be seen. The poor 
creatures had huddled together behind the shelter of waggons, 
bushes, and any cover to keep out the perishing cold. 
Saddles were buried in the snow, and everyone was hunting 
up and down looking for his belongings. Some of the horses 
had dashed into tents and brought them down, the occupants 
lying where the tent fell, under cover of the heaped-up 
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canvas. We were lucky to have them at all, as many of 
the Camerons had no cover of any sort, and, as the snow 
thawed, were sleeping, in some cases, in three or four 
inches of water. 

That morning, the 23rd, we got orders to move 
across to Retiefs Nek, about eight miles off, where 
Hunter had moved with the remainder of his force 
from Bethlehem. Lieutenant Marshall was sent with 
despatches to General Hunter, accompanied by one man 
and two guides. His mission was considered rather 
a dangerous one by General Bruce Hamilton, who did 
not know that the ground between* himself and Hunter was 
clear. The despatch party was rewarded by a magnificent 
panoramic view of the battle^ From the hill where the General 
and his staff were stationed the whole situation could be seen 
at a glance. Below, like big hock bottles, were two " cow " 
guns shelling a trench stretching across the Nek from side to 
side. On the right the Sussex Regiment was attacking ; 
on the left the Highland Light Infantry. Further to the 
left the Black Watch was attempting, with the assistance of a 
battery of artillery, to turn the right flank. This last attack 
was successful, the Black Watch carrying their position at 
dusk with the bayonet. We did not reach Retiefs Nek till 
dark, and saw the red flash of the guns still shelling the 
trenches. 

We camped near Boshofs Farm that night, and next 
morning were sent to support Lovat's Scouts on the enemy's 
right flank, whither it was expected the Boers would retire. 
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On our way out we passed a hill taken the night before, and 
now held by a picket of the Black Watch, They were being 
shelled, and were having a lively time. About mid-day we 
heard a terrible fire on our right. The Black Watch were 
covering with magazine rifle fire a charge by the Seaforths, 
directed against the Boers holding the top of a bridle path 
by which the main body was escaping. We were brought 
round from our position on the left and sent down the bridle 
path in pursuit It must have been a splendid bit of work 
that enabled the Boers to escape down this one at a time, as 
it was the most precipitous path we ever came across. How 
the last few men were able' to lead their horses down in the 
face of the fire from above is hardly credible. And yet one 
hears accusations of cowardice agslinst the Boers ! Clements 
and Rundle having forced Slabbert's Nek, which with Retief s 
forms a '' V " with the apex in the Brandwater basin, the 
Boers were in full retreat. For our share in these operations 
we are entitled to the Wittebergen clasp. 

The following day we were moved into the Nek 
and pitched our tents there. Thursday we spent in 
camp, and on the 27th marched to rejoin the Highland 
Brigade. On the 28th we reached Naauwpoort Nek, and 
joined Macdonald. On the 29th we heard rumours of a 
big surrender. On the 31st Macdonald inspected the 
Yeomanry under his command, forming a brigade under 
Bum, and gave us a lecture on the evils of looting as prac- 
tised by the Yeomanry. Macdonald's language was remarks- 
able more for force than refinement. The next day we 
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inarched towards Fouriesberg, and on 2nd Augxist joined 
Bruce Hamilton's brigade near that place. Some of our 
men were left under a sergeant to get remounts from the 
surplus surrendered Boer ponies. They had a splendid view 
of the prisoners as they came in with their waggons, almost 
every man riding, one horse and leading another. Hunter 
had promised to allow them to ride to the nearest point on 
the railway, so we got their second and poorer horses. The 
men were a motley crew. Old, white-haired men to young 
boys of fifteen all were there, dressed in the quaintest of 
costumes. Felt hats, white duck trousers, corduroys, blue 
, dungarees, and umbrellas were noticeable features of the 
procession. Many of those who got horses had to ride them 
bareback to camp, now fifteen miles off, and they were rather 
sorry for themselves, as the ponies were in poor condition, 
and their backs somewhat sharp. Macdonald's force was 
now within eight miles of Harrismith. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WITH GENERAL MACDONALD. 

August 4 tUl August 31, I9CX). 



Our entry into Harrismith on 4th August, under General 
Macdonald, was quite an imposing affair, displaying some- 
thing of the pomp and circumstance of war — features generally 
conspicuous by their absence out in South Africa. We 
all formed up outside the . town and marched into the 
Landrost in fine style, with bagpipes playing and bugles 
blowing. The i8th Company proudly led the procession, 
followed by the Highlanders and others. When the flag 
went up we brought our arms to the "carry," and the 
pipers played " God Save the Queen." Our reception was 
most enthusiastic. The British residents, of whom there 
are many — for Harrismith is known as one of the healthiest 
towns in South Africa— could not do enough for us. On 
the day after our arrival half of the people in the town 
appeared to have come up to see our camp and hear news 
of the war, and of the world from which they had been so 
long cut off. 
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On the 8th of August we were back at Bethlehem, and 
there Hunter got together a column to pursue Olivier, who, 
having been in the Harrismith district, was now trekking 
north. It consisted of three battalions of the Highland 
Brigade under Macdonald, the 2nd Bedfordshires, Lovat's 
Scouts, our two companies of Yeomanry, and fifteen guns. 
We marched out north-west through Lindley towards 
Heilbron, and came in touch with the Boers at Witpoort. 
We had met with no resistance since the day before 
Prinsloo's surrender at Naauwpoort Nek, and were trekking 
along quiedy within a few miles of our destination when 
bang went a big gun from a hill on our right front, and a 
shell dropped into our convoy. The Ayrshires formed the 
advance screen, and the Boers had allowed some of them to 
get within seventy-five yards of their position before opening 
fire. An artillery duel now began. The Boers had four 
guns on a long hill, and after sending a few shots into the 
convoy, which was being hurriedly turned off to the left, 
concentrated their efforts in trying to prevent our artillery 
from coming into action at effective range. Several times 
our guns made a dash for a position, only to be driven back 
to cover by the enemy's accurate shooting. When, after what 
seemed to us a long delay, two of our guns got to work, the 
Boers had to keep quiet and shift to new positions. Our 
company was divided, two troops being support to the screen 
on the right and two on the left. The latter took no part 
in the fight, but had a splendid view of it, being able to see 
the Boers moving about and their guns in action, also the 
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mancEUvres of the artillery and infantry on our own side. 

The two troops on the right, however, were in the thick of 

it On the first encounter, being in an untenable position, 

they retreated 200 yards to better cover — and here Captain 

Coats performed a brave deed, of which but litde has been 

heard. Finding that two men at the far end of the line had 

not noticed the movement, and were in danger of being cut 

off by a party of several hundred Boers who were beginning 

to press a flank attack, he 

rode back under a heavy 

fire, hailed one man, and 

brought the other back at 

his stirrup leather. 

After a long delay, owing 

to its wheels having been 

damaged in a veldt fire, our 

cow-gun came into action, 

and a feeling of great 

security and relief possessed 

our souls as we listened to 

its sullen roar and the 

more distant report of 

its shell bursting. The Boer gims were now almost 

completely silenced, not being able to fire more than two or 

three rounds from any one position without drawing on 

themselves a deadly salvo from our horse and field guns, 

which had been able to press forward to commanding 

positions. Our Colonel is said to have proposed to General 
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Macdonald to make a flank attack with his mounted men, 
but he flouted the idea, and sent the Highland Light 
Infantry to charge the hill, which they did in splendid style, 
losing, however, four men killed and forty-one wounded. 
Little or no damage was done to the Boers, unless, perhaps, 
one or two shells took effect, and they simply trekked off" 
unhindered as soon as the Highland Light Infantry got 
uncomfortably near. The Boers whom 
we encountered that day were the i8oo 
who had escaped under Olivier from 
the Bethlehem hills. 

We remained at Heilbron five 
days, but got litde rest, being kept 
busy with patrols and grazing guards 
over the mules and catde. Once we 
were sent out on a night march owing 
to information brought to headquarters 
by some of Lovat's Scouts. They 
had discovered a laager about sixteen 
miles from Heilbron, and a strong 
patrol was despatched to surround 
and attack it at dawn. It consisted 
of the 17th and i8th Companies of 
Yeomanry, a company of Australian Bushmen,' and Lovat's 
Scouts. But the Boers must have heard of our approach and 
decamped. 

Here, at last, we got a new outfit Boots and breeches 
were very badly needed. Several of us were practically 
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barefooted, there being large holes in the soles of our boots. 
It was most painful walking on the stiff grass, and in the 
mornings with the hoar frost it was excruciating. Besides 
boots and breeches, we were supplied with fatigue trousers, 
tunics, putties, jackets called " British warms," shirts, and 
socks. While in the midst of getting fitted out we were 
ordered off to Kroonstad, and left the same afternoon. 

On 24th August — a wet and chilling day — we reached 
Kroonstad. All our thoughts were of home, for we had 
heard that Prinsloo's surrender had practically brought the 
war to an end in the Orange Colony, and, of course, 
rumours about our early release from service were plentiful. 
But there was no intention to part with us yet awhile. We 
got remounts that same afternoon, and on the 26th were put 
on board a train and run up and down the line for a day or 
two, finally being let out at Ventersburg Road, where our 
waggons joined us. The train journey was not devoid of 
interest It was the first of many such trips, travelling 
beside all our gear in open trucks. We reached Winburg 
in the dark, and heard that it had been attacked that 
morning by Olivier, but we had no sooner watered our 
horses at the station than we were ordered on board the 
train again and hurried away. It is believed that Olivier, 
hearing of several trains leaving that night, thought the 
place was evacuated, and rode in next morning so carelessly 
that he was captured with his three sons. 

From Ventersburg Road, where we finally left the train, 
we marched six miles to the town of Ventersburg, and there 
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had our first proper experience of South African wet 
weather. The rain started at dawn the day after our arrival, 
when half the company were out on picket, so these got 
wet to begin with, blankets and all. It continued all day, 
more or less, and at night reached a climax. Mud and 
water were two or three inches deep all over the veldt, and 
the trenches round the tents, perhaps not very scientifically 



constructed, proved quite useless. We understood this kind 
of weather was sure to last three or four days, and each man 
was busy trying to make up his mind to it in his own way. 
70 
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We could only pile our kits round the poles of the tents and 
sit on them in a kind of helpless stupor. We wondered 
what we would be like by the third or fourth day, and began 
to feel imaginary twinges of rheumatism. These dreadful 
forebodings made us a bit snappy, as we sat nursing our 
knees in a cloud of tobacco smoke. In our tent we resented 
the entrance of two men who had been out on patrol and 
came in dripping. They made a nasty cold air, and we had 
to move to make room for them. It was endurable sitting 
still, but a move meant that we came against all sorts of cold 
wet bits of our clothes that had not got warmed by actual 
contact with our skin. Then some irrepressibles in another 
tent would sing. We could not see anjrthing to sing about, 
though perhaps we could have endured a funeral march if it 
had been our own. Eventually the good-natured man was 
flattered into going out and starting a complex and intricate 
drainage scheme. We from the inside gave directions, and 
as the result of our combined efforts all the surface water 
disappeared from the floor of the tent Without more ado 
we lay down and slept. In about two hours I was disturbed. 
Somehow I was on a boat at sesu The wind was rapine 
through A. spars and rigging. The saiU were flaj^ini 
noisily, one was hitting me on the face, and I was wet with 
spray. Shadowy figures crowded round the mast, when a 
voice shouted, " The pegs are all up ! Who's going out to 
drive them in ? " Then I woke up and seized the fly of the 
tent, all wet and muddy, which was flapping in my face. A 
perfect gale was blowing, and the figures I had seen were 
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men holding up the pole. For full five minutes there was a 
deadlock. Everyone was holding something important, and 
no one could go out. But fortunately it was noticed that 
the good-natured man was only holding his breath, so we 
punctured him, and he went out and fixed all the guys. 
We were more fortunate than some whose tents collapsed 
entirely. The Captain's indeed, was blown away altogether, 
and could not be found till morning. Contrary to our dismal 
forebodings, next day broke fine, and as we did not move 
till the afternoon we got all our stuff comfortably dried. 

We only marched back to the station again, whence after 
waiting a day, we took train to Bloemfontein. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



WE COME UNDER COLONEL LE GALLAIS. 

August 31 till October 14, 1900. 



Detraining at Bloemfontein station on the last day of August, 
we rode out to a * 'rest-camp." What pleasant hopes we built 
round the name "rest-camp" I We were to have a holiday at 
last after all our labours and fatigues, our early reveilles, our 
continual marching. The more sanguine, quoting our poet, 
said — 

"Yeomanry comforts we would get," — But — 

"Alas and alack! 
We got none o! that. 
For De Wets not captured yet!" 

We got orders to march the same afternoon to the relief of 
Ladybrand, where a small garrison under Major White was 
holding out against great odds, and were away by 4 p.m. It 
was cruel! Our little column consisted only of our two 
companies of Yeomanry, and a company of Imperial Bush- 
men, the whole under the command of Captain Vereker. We 
marched by way of Dewetsdorp, and reached Wepener on 4th 
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September. There we halted, for on that day Bruce Hamilton 
had relieved Ladybrand. We remained at Wepener two 
days, having a picket on the bridge over the Caledon River, 
rendered famous by the stand made by Major Dalgetty and 
his gallant Colonials. Returning by Dewetsdorp, we picked 
up a battery of howitzers under Major Rundle, and escorted 
it to Thaba N'chu, where we rejoined General Hunter on 
loth September. Major Rundle had his own way of 
trekking. He used to romp ahead with his guns and escort, 
leaving the convoy protected by about forty of us to follow on 
as it could. Our good fortune, however, extended to the Major 
while he was with us, and his convoy was never molested. 

The Boers were now reported in the Korannaberg and 
Doornberg districts, and Hunter, with three columns under 
Rundle, Bruce Hamilton, and Macdonald, commenced to close 
in on them. We marched out from Thaba N'chu with Bruce 
Hamilton, but on the 12th, the Boers turned up in our rear. 
On the 13th, Macdonald had rather a successful encounter 
with them, as also had Rundle on the 1 8th, after which several 
of the commandoes appear to have broken up for a time. 

In a few days another concerted movement was com- 
menced on Lindley, where Boers were reported. This time 
the columns were under Bruce Hamilton, Macdonald, and 
Campbell, and we became attached to a newly-formed brigade 
of about a thousand men, under Colonel Le Gallais, 
composed of the 6th, 7th, and 8th Mounted Infantry, and four 
g^ns of U Battery. Lindley was reached on the 26th, but 
the Boers had gone off elsewhere. 
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« 

With Le Gallais's flying column we now marched to 
Frankfort, thence to Heilbron again, and to Vredefort Road. 
There we turned south and followed the railway^ line " to 
Kroonstad, which we reached on 14th October. 

During this four weeks' trek we were in the most 
complete ignorance either of the intention or the result of our 
marches and counter-marches, or of the frequent engagements 
we were having with small Boer commandoes, especially 
when around Frankfort. 
Our numbers were very much reduced at this time by sick- 
ness, casualties, and from lack of horses. We were only 
ninety or a hundred strong, instead of two hundred and 
forty, so it was Le Gallais's wish to attach our two com- 
panies to one of his Mounted Infantry Corps, but, to our 
delight, Vereker stuck out against it, and we remained a 
separate unit. It cost us a lot of hard work however, for 
we were given the work of a battalion. While the Mounted 
Infantrymen had eight or ten sucessive nights in bed, we 
were on guard every second night, and even in one or two 
instances some of us were on g^uard two nights in succession. 
We had no tents during this trek, but the weather was ex- 
ceptionally fine. The days were clear and fresh, and the 
nights were now only pleasantly cool. We got into the habit 
of putting up snug little shelters with blankets or waterproof 
sheets, but it was no hardship to sleep outside, unless for the 
dew, which was often as wetting as fine rain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WITH COLONEL LE GALLAIS— BOTH AVI LLE. 

October 14 till November % 1900. 



Once again we entered Kroonstad with expectations of 
hearing something definite about getting home. We had seen 
Lord Roberts's declaration of 19th September — "There is 
nothing now left of the Boer army but a few marauding 
bands/' and the general opinion seemed to be that the police 
would be left to look after them ; but, as usual, we began at 
once to refit for further trekking, getting clothes, horses, and 
saddlery. 

We found a lot of details of our two companies in camp at 
Kroonstad--r-men who had left us at different times, and been 
gradually gathered together again. We hoped to get them 
out with us, for it would have made our work lighter, but 
under Lieutenant Donaldson they formed part of the garrison, 
and, according to the commandant, General W. Knox, could 
not be spared. A few, left at Winburg on our last trek from 
want of horses, joined us here ; they had been doing garrison 
duty at Bosman's Kop, between Bloemfontein and 
Thaba N'chu. 
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An attempt had been made by Le Gallais to imitate the 
Boer transport, by using Cape-carts instead of waggons, but 
it had not proved a success. For one thing, good horses to 
pull them could not be spared, so those useless for riding were 
made to do duty. The rearguard in those days had an 
arduous task, patching up rotten harness, changing and re- 
changing done horses, often breaking up carts altogether for 
which fresher teams could not be got, and distributing their 
loads over other Cape-carts already hardly able to be dragged 
along. With the Boers, transport was always an easier 
matter, for with every farm a store-house, they did not require 
to carry the great quantities of food, forage, and ammunition, 
without which we could not get along at all. 

On 1 6th October we marched out from Kroonstad in a 
westerly direction, two other columns co-operating with us, 
all under General Charles Knox. Small parties of Boers 
were encountered daily, and on several occasions we had to 
turn out about sunset to repel an attack on the camp pickets. 
On the 19th we were at Driefontein Drift on the Valsch 
River, a few miles south of Bothaville. With half the column 
we were left there three days, while Le Gallais with the rest 
went to Ventersburg, where De Wet had been reported. 
The Boer leader, however, was still in the Transvaal engaged 
with Barton, who, with Fusiliers, Imperial Light Horse, and 
the Edinburgh Yeomanry, had been surrounded at Frederik 
stad. On the 25th, when all his ammunition was nearly used 
up. Barton succeeded in driving off De Wet, who retired 
south to the Vaal, where Knox met him. On the same day, 
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after a long and hurried march, we crossed the Rhenoster 
River at Winkle Drift, and then the Vaal at Schuman's Drift, 
camping for the night, in a maze of thorny scrub, by the river 
side. On the 27th all was uncertainty. We moved a few 
miles along the road to Potchefstroom, but were recalled. 
Early next morning, however, we set off hurriedly for Venter- 
skroom Drift — alongexecrable roads, but amidst grand scenery 
— ^for word had come that Knox was fighting De Wet at 
Rensburg, and Le Gallais's orders were to prevent their 
escape into the Orange River Colony by seizing the south 
side of the drift. Crossing at Venterskroom as quickly as 
possible we hurried on, but arrived at Rensburg Drift just a 
little too late for a large capture. The column had been 
travelling all day through mountainous and often heavily 
wooded country, but late in the afternoon, issuing from a rocky 
gorge, we got on to the rolling grassy veldt again. A halt was 
made for half an hour, and our screen came in touch with the 
Boers. We had known nothing of the object of all the 
hurried marching hither and thither, across rivers and back 
again, but we could now hear big guns firing, and knew there 
must be something in the wind. Retiring before Knox, the 
Boers had crossed the drift with the loss of one gun, eight 
waggons, and a number of killed and wounded, and were 
fleeing south, hidden from us by a long low ridge which ex- 
tended across our left front. When the guns at length moved 
forward, the Yeomanry were sent out on the left flank. As 
a few of the Mounted Infantry from the screen were keeping 
up a sniart fire from the ridge, behind which, still unknown to 
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us, the Boers were escaping, Vereker galloped us up to see 
what was the matter. Passing one or two of the regulars, 
they told us that if we wanted to get to the top of the hill we 
had better be quick about it, for 2000 Boers were advancing 
up the other side. For the moment, as we galloped forward, 
we saw ourselves annihilated, and the guns in the hands of 
the enemy, but we had not allowed enough for the Tommies' 
imagination. When we got up we saw the Boers, not in 
thousands, and not coming up the hill, but in hundreds, 
galloping along the foot of it, thinking of little but how to get 
safely away. We opened fire on them at from 1 200 to 1 500 
yards, and did some execution. In a few minutes, when they 
were all passed, we mounted, and, hurrying on several miles, 
made up on the main body of Mounted Infantry and the 
Ayrshire Yeomanry, who were firing at a small round kopje 
which the Boers were holding to cover their retreat. Along 
with some of the regulars, we galloped round to the left of the 
kopje, while the Ayr men and some other troops went round 
to the right. We all passed, or passed near, an abandoned 
Boer gun, the capture of which we lay claim to because we 
passed it first, and the Ayrshire men because they left a man 
on it when they rode by. Doubtless all the Mounted Infantry 
Companies lay claim to it as well. It was now almost 
dark, and we were having a last few shots at the retreating 
enemy. The guns, too, were still shelling the kopje, when a 
tremendous explosion occurred on the other side of the hill. 
A shot from one of our guns had struck and blown up a Boer 
waggon with dynamite and ammunition. The ground, when 
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we saw it next morning, was strewn- with shrapnel and other 
bullets, bits of waggon, and dead mules. Two or three men 
had been on it when it blew up, and we buried as much 
of them as we could find. Returning past the little kopje, 
our battery sent a shell or two unpleasantly near us — ^bursting 
in the dark they looked like fireworks — but no one was hit. 
Our next great business was to find camp. We had retraced 
our steps about two miles, when word came that the convoy 
was coming on ; so we halted to wait for it. At the same 
time a terrific thunderstorm broke over us. The rain came 
down in torrents, and felt like ice-water. Many of us were 
without our cloaks, so were soaked in a minute. The 
lightning flashes showed us the waggons and Cape-carts 
struggling past one by one, and orderlies were despatched to 
intercept ours and guide them to us. No trace of them could 
be found however, so there we stood for two hours, rifle in 
one hand, reins in the other, unable even to move about to 
keep ourselves warm, for the horses would not lead in the 
storm, and the ground was three inches deep with mud and 
water. At last, in desperation, we formed lines, picketed the 
horses, and ofl'-saddled. A couple of men had just got a fire 
lit under a blanket — ^we were becoming almost as handy as the 
regulars — ^when we heard that the Cape-carts were out- 
spanned a quarter of a mile back. There was nothing for it 
but to move over to them. The night was absolutely black, 
and it was almost an impossibility to find one's saddlery ; it 
was probably by that time tramped deep into the mud by 
fellows stumbling around. About midnight, bully-beef and 
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biscuits were issued, and Captain Coats gave us each a couple 
of glasses of whisky — b, kindly act, which must have saved 
many of us from colds or worse. Some got their blankets 
and slept in them, but many preferred to sit round the fire and 
hear stories. Great amusement was caused when Captain 
Coats and Doctor Naismith enlightened each other regarding 
their respective nicknames. We were hardly such a sad- 
looking crew as at Ventersburg. We had then counted on 
being out of the country long before the rains came, and it 
required time for us to become reconciled to the fact that the 
rains tvere on, and we were still in South Africa. We found 
the Ayrshire men in a very bad temper next morning. They 
had been ordered to stay out beside the kopje all night on 
picket ; and heated arguments about the captured gun, and 
our respective shares in the engagement, took the place of our 
usual friendly rivalry. 

De Wet, having once again escaped us, turned west to 
Rheebokfontein, near Bothaville, and our column went east 
to the railway to get supplies. 

Carthage farm, our last camping place before the line was 
reached, will always be memorable for the badness of the 
water with which we made tea. It was taken from a small, 
stagnant pond, where all the horses and mules of the column 
had watered. After boiling, there were two inches of 
sediment at the bottom of a dixie, and some chickens put on 
to boil were really roasted in hot mud. 

We struck the railway at Vredefort Road, and trekked 
south to Honning Spruit, where the convoy got replenished. 
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Here nine or ten men, who applied, got their discharge, and 
left to go home. There, too, Vereker left us. We had 
regarded him at first as a terror of a man, for a fierce glance 
of his great eyes was enough to make one feel as wooden as 
a gate-post ; but later, in his more genial moods, he used to 
close one and look quite benign. During the Bethlehem 
fighting we saw him riding or walking about giving orders 
and encouragement regardless of his personal safety, and he 
soon inspired us with confidence in his coolness, judgment, 
and ability. His departure was regretted by all. Only 
Volunteer officers were now left with us — Captain Coats 
and Lieutenants Connal and Marshall with our company, 
and Lieutenant Bolton with the 17th. 

On I St November we moved out from Honning Spruit 
once more to take up the chase. Simultaneously Knox 
with De Lisle started from Kopjes. The afternoon was very 
wet, and the roads soon became soft and heavy. We were 
rearguard, and got late into camp, having almost to carry 
some ammunition carts for the last few miles. Next day 
the rain continued, and we did not march till mid-day. 
With our improvised shelters some of us now managed 
wonderfully well, and a new-comer would have been surprised 
to see four of us during the storm sitting in one, playing 
whist on the dry side of a numnah. 

On the morning of the 3rd we were near Rheebokfontein, 
and Le Gallais made his dispositions, expecting a fight But 
the Boers had gone, and their trail pointed to Bothaville. 

On the 4th, the 17th Company, under Bolton, sighted and 
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pursued a party of the enemy and a small convoy which had 
broken to the right, but Le Gallais was following the tracks 
of De Wet's heavy guns, and would not be diverted. 

At mid-day on the 5th we halted at Doomhult, Knox 
being ten miles in the rear, while Le Gallais went forward 
in the direction of Bothaville with 200 men and two guns. 
He found the town unoccupied, but the Boers were in 
strength on the other side of the Valsch, south of the town, 
and opened fire on him with two field guns and a pom-pom. 
The patrol held its ground till dark, when the waggons 
were brought up and parked in the town square, and the 
Mounted Infantry, crossing the river at a drift, occupied 
the hills where the Boer guns had been. 

Very early on the morning of 6th November we were all 
astir, expecting, however, only a long march, for it was not 
doubted but that the Boers would pursue their usual tactics 
and retire before us. Leaving camp about 4.30 a.m., we 
crossed the Valsch, and opened out to our marching 
positions. The 5th M.I., under Major Lean, formed the 
screen and advance guard. Then came the main body, 
8th M.I., under Major Ross, and three guns of U Battery, 
commanded by Major Taylor. We were flank-guard to the 
guns, on the right. The screen had proceeded about two 
miles when they came on a Boer picket of eight, all asleep. 
Their capture was silently effected, and the advance 
continued. About a mile farther on, a grand surprise awaited 
our troops. Behind a farm, on the top of a gentle rise, lay 
the whole of De Wet's force, numbering about 1000 men, 
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with guns and a large convoy. Depending on their outpost 
to bring news of our advance, many of them were still in 
bed, while others were quietly preparing breakfast A volley 
from Major Lean's men roused them all to action. Many 
rushed to take cover in a big horse corral and behind two 
water dams, in the out-buildings, or among the waggons of 
the laager, whence they at once began to return the fire with 
interest The artillerymen ran to their guns, and many 
went to try and herd in the transport animals which were 
out grazing. Those who could get to their horses just fled. 

Our gunners, when the shooting began, galloped up to 
within 400 yards of the Boers, and at once came under a 
heavy fire. Two guns unlimbered behind the main farm 
building, which had been seized and was still held by a few 
men of the advance guard, and the other gun galloped off to 
the left Colonel Le Gallais and his staff, with Major 
Ross, rode up to view the situation from the farm. Enter- 
ing the house. Major Ross went to a window overlooking 
the Boer position, where he offered a splendid target to the 
Boers. A volley from them shattered the glass and wood- 
work, and the gallant Major fell severely wounded. Colonel 
Le Gallais entering a few seconds later met with the same 
fate. 

We had cantered up in line with the guns, some 200 or 
300 yards on their right, and soon got our share of attention 
from the Boers in the big corral and on the dams. We 
dismounted and emptied our magazines at them, each man 
just standing beside his horse ; then we rode forward other 
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200 yards. Again dismounting, the horses were sent back 
some distance, and we advanced a little farther, crawling 
from ant-heap to ant-heap. Meantime the 7th M.L had 
extended out on the left, and the 8th were up in force in the 
centre and about the garden of the house. The Boers got 
one gun and a pom-pom into action, the latter directed at 
us ; but though the shooting was excellent, few burst, and 
only a horse or two were hit. 

Stirring scenes were now being enacted all along the line. 
The guns, still under a heavy fire, were pumping shells into 
the convoy and amongst the Boer artillery, which they soon 
silenced, preventing them also from limbering up and getting 
away. Eight hundred Boers who had mounted and fled at 
the first attack were now seen returning, and commenced to 
press an attack on both flanks. The big half went to the 
left, and were engaging the 7 th Corps ; but about 300 came 
galloping round on our flank, either with the intention of 
getting in between us and the drift and surrounding us, or of 
attacking the convoy. To meet this movement Captain 
Coats now ordered both companies back to their horses — 
we were loath to leave even the little cover afforded by the 
ant-heaps — and extending the sixty of us till our frontage 
was over a mile, led us out on the right to hold the Boers in 
check. So far our casualties amounted to two men of the 
17th Company wounded, and about ten horses hit A 
curious accident happened to a favourite pony of Lieutenant 
Marshall. When dismounting after the first rush he thought 
she was hit, but could see no signs of a wound. Not till 
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night was it discovered that a bullet had struck the saddle 
behind the buckle of the stirrup leather, passed below her 
backbone, and out through the saddle at the other side. 
The wound swelled when the saddle was removfed, but was 
better in a week. 

As we moved forward in extended order to meet the 
Boers, we came upon a few of our men hard pressed, who 
had been out on our flank since the beginning of the 
engagement Four of them, lying hidden in the long grass 
beside a wire fence, which extended across the line of the 
Boer advance, had already almost emptied their bandoliers. 
Another was firing from horseback, and for a while he was 
the only one we Could see. As the Boers, skirmishing back 
and forwards, were also firing from their horses, we thought 
at first that he was one of the enemy, and nearly shot him. 
The Boers now attacked with great vigour. Some crept 
forward among the grass to short range, while others, moving 
about on their horses, galloped in here and there to find a 
weak spot The ground was so flat that good shooting was 
difficult, and it allowed the Boers to get closer with impunity. 
The situation was fast becoming serious. Our numbers 
were so small in comparison with the Boers that we could 
not be very sparing with our fire, and the ammunition was 
running dangerously short. Our spirits were not improved 
when word reached us about Le Gallais and Ross having 
been wounded, nor when it was rumoured that a gun had 
been lost There was no sign of our ammunition cart coming 
up, though orderlies had been despatched several times for 
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it, and in desperation some of the men ran back to get a few 
rounds from those holding the horees. 

Meanwhile, in other parts of the field, matters were not 
very much better. Certainly rumour was wrong about the 
gun, but its capture was only prevented by the magnificent 
dash of an officer and six men of the Suffolk M.I., and the 
stubborn courage of the gunners, who stood to their post to 



the last man. On the left flank the Boers were attacking 
most vigorously, and in the centre the close range fire was 
telling heavily on both sides. Two Boers in a pig-stye shot 
several of our men at forty-eight yards, and were not 
silenced till a shell was sent into it 

About half-past eight, to our great relief, an orderiy 
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turned up with 1 200 rounds of ammunition in his feed-bag, 
and half an hour later Knox and De Lisle arrived on* the 
scene with reinforcements. With their help the Boers were 
driven from the flanks, and those at the farm surrounded. 
Preparations were made for a bayonet charge, but at 10.30 
the white flag went up. Not a man stirred till the Boers 
came out and laid down their arms ; then great cheering all 
round the laager announced that the surrender had taken 
place. 

Seven guns were captured, and thirteen of the waggons 
taken contained shells and small-arm ammunition, black 
powder, and dynamite. The Boers lost heavily in killed and 
wounded, and about a hundred prisoners were taken. De 
Wet and Steyn left at the first alarm, pretending that they 
were going to lead flank attacks, but prisoners say they were 
not seen again during the day. The losses on our side, 
including Colonel Le Gallais, who died next morning, were 
three officers and eight men killed, and thirty-three officers 
and men wounded. 

Great praise was given to all the units of Le Gallais's force 
engaged that day, and many individual men got special 
mention. Amongst them was our grand old doctor, who 
seemed to bear a charmed life while attending to the 
wounded at the farm. We gave him three cheers when we 
heard of it at Kroonstad, and he showed himself then, as 
always, ready with a neat speech. "Thank you, my lads, 
thank you ! " he said ; ** I am proud of it for the honour to 
your company, for the honour to the Scottish Yeomanry." 
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CHAPTER X. 



WITH POLONEL PILCHER— FIRST TREK. 
November 9, igoo, till January 12, 1901. 



We were now to commence the final term of our service in 
South Africa — a long six months of trekking with one of 
General Knox's columns in the Orange River Colony, 
But the conditions were very different from what they had 
been, time having worked a gradual change for the better. 
The two companies had now only Volunteer officers left, and 
we rubbed along with them most comfortably. They gave 
orders when required, which were absolutely and cheerfully 
obeyed, and they left us pretty much to ourselves at other 
times. There was an absence of worry, nagging, and un- 
necessary hardship and restraint. So, released from our 
earlier condition of almost constant strain and tension, we 
could take some pleasure in our hard, healthy, open-air 
life, our rides in the fresh exhilarating mornings, and jolly 
evenings in the tents or round the camp fires, often enter- 
taining visitors from among the regulars, with whom we 
were on the best of terms. On our luck and success we 
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had built up a good healthy Scotch conceit of ourselves, 
which served for esprit de corpSy and, thanks to Colonel 
Pilcher, our new commander, we were flattered into taking 
a greater interest in our work than even 

After Le Gallais's death we were allowed ten days' rest 
at Kroonstad, the first and only rest in our year's trekking, 
for though we had often been a few days at a railway town, 
it was only to refit, and we were then generally kept on the 
hop with fatigues. During this holiday Colonel Pilcher was 
appointed to our brigade, and we thought he soon began to 
take rather a fancy to the Yeomanry. He certainly treated 
us splendidly all along, keeping us under his own special 
direction, and giving us our full share of the best and most 
interesting work in the column. 

General Knox had usually charge of three columns, and 
seemed to prefer to trek with Pilcher. It was grand to see 
the two men together in a fight — Knox calm and imperturb- 
able, but keenly alert and noticing, seeming to diffuse around 
him a spirit of order and tranquillity ; Pilcher excited, 
enthusiastic, and full of energy, rattling out orders to his 
staff, and encouraging us all by flattery and fair words. 

In the matter of food, too, a great improvement had taken 
place. Provisions and forage were to be had almost any- 
where on the railway, so we could get our stores replenished 
much more easily. Long experience had taught us to 
appreciate the army biscuit, and we much preferred it to 
bread when on the trek. Flour, of course, was a terrible 
nuisance, though the regulars seemed rather to like it. We 
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found it bad enough to cook our own dinner after a march, 
but to have to bake our bread as well was too much. 
When the clearing of the country began we were constantly 
at farms removing families and destroying grain, so we had 
a chance to get all kinds of extras, such as butter, eggs, 
hens, turkeys, vegetables, and pigs. 

Lieutenant Donaldson and all the men from the detail 
camp rejoined us before we went on the trek again, so our 
numbers were just about doubled. 

Our rest at Kroonstad came to an end all too soon, and 
on 20th November we packed ourselves with our belongings 
into trucks, and after two and a half days on the railway 
detrained at Edenburg. 

De Wet, who since Bothaville had been gathering 
together a force for the purpose of attacking Cape Colony, 
had trekked down from Lindley to Dewetsdorp, with from 
2000 to 3000 men, and forced the garrison there to surrender 
while we were still at the railway. General Knox, with 
three columns, was ordered to prevent the intended invasion, 
and on the 25th, with Herbert and Barker on our left, we 
moved out in the direction of Dewetsdorp. On the 
following day we passed through Reddersburg and turned 
south-east towards Helvetia, while the other columns went 
straight on. About noon our screen came in touch with 
the enemy guarding the rear of a convoy, and guns and men 
were galloped forward to the attack. The Yeomanry seized 
a rocky, scrub-covered hill about 1000 yards from the low 
ridge held by the Boers, and were supported by a Maxim 
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gun belonging to the M.I., " U " Battery unlimbered beside 
us, while the bulk of the M.I. spread out on the right flank. 
The firing for a time was very hot, and several casualties 
occurred. One man beside the Maxim was wounded, and 
the sergeant working it was shot through the head. A 
few shells from a Boer gun were directed at our artillery 
and at the led horses, but no damage was done by them. 
Gradually the Boer fire slackened, and our attack was 
pressed. Then the Boers mounted and cleared off in the 
direction taken by their waggons, and we continued almost 
unmolested towards Helvetia, where we camped. The 
British losses in the fight were seven killed and wounded. 
It was Knox's plan to send one column south to keep in 
advance of the Boers and block them should a suitable 
opportunity present itself, while he with the other two 
columns pressed them on the rear. Colonel Pilcher was 
therefore sent away south through Smithfield to Bethulie, 
and on to within a few miles of Springfontein, whence we 
felt our way up again to meet the Boers, who had not 
moved so fast On the evening of 3rd December we sighted 
seven or eight hundred Boers, with a large convoy, who 
had turned and were hurrying north again, but Pilcher was 
not strong enough to do more than make a demonstration 
to head them off. While we were still engaged with them 
night fell, and it began to rain. As soon as it was dark 
the Boers, unknown to us, doubled south again, and all that 
wet and stormy night were struggling towards the Orange 
River. Next morning the three British columns were at a 
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Standstill. The Boers with whom they had all been in 
touch had disappeared, and the day was lost looking for 
them. We only trekked a little back and forwards in the 
rain, and halted quite close to our old camp. Meanwhile 
the Boers had reached Karreepoort Drift, on the Caledon 
River, after twenty-seven consecutive hours* marching. On 
the 5th Knox crossed after them, while we were sent round 
to enter Cape Colony by Bethulie Bridge in order to get 
ahead of the Boers again. The weather that day was, if 
possible, worse than before, and the roads were so soft and 
heavy that we had to leave our waggons and push on with- 
out them. In the evening we were forced to halt at Slik 
Spruit, on the Slik River, eight miles from Bethulie. The 
river was in flood and impassable, and we spent a miserable 
night — ^wet, cold, and hungry, for blankets and provisions 
were all miles behind. Next morning the river had fallen, 
so we continued our way to Bethulie. There we halted 
several hours while some provisional transport was got 
together for us, and in the afternoon we marched ten miles 
into Cape Colony, heading for Odendaal Drift. On the 
8th, when De Wet was at Smithfield — having doubled back 
across the Caledon — we reached Aliwal North, and waited 
till our waggons came up. 

The next fourteen days were spent rather uneventfully 
trekking up the eastern side of the Orange River Colony, 
through Rouxville, Smithfield, Helvetia, Moddepoort, and 
Clocolan, to Peru farm, a point about midway between 
Ladybrand and Ficksburg. No Boers were seen till we 
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reached Clocolan, where some resistance was offered, and a 
M.I. patrol was attacked. But the enemy were soon driven 
off, leaving behind them one killed and one wounded. 

One day a fine, well-set-up-looking German came into 
camp with a flag of truce to see what terms of surrender he 
could get for himself and some companions. He had the 
effrontery to complain of the British using soft-nosed bullets. 
Of course, we never got served with any but the usual clean 
nickel variety, while the Boers themselves were using all 
kinds — flat-nosed, hollow-nosed, and, worst of all, explosive 
bullets fired either from Martinis or elephant express rifles. 
We do not speak from hearsay on this matter, for many of 
us have experienced the uncomfortable sensation of knowing 
that some disreputable Boer was firing these dastardly 
bullets at ourselves in particular. 

On the 24th December we went out from Peru farm with 
a patrol of 400, and three guns, to turn a commando reported 
to be trekking towards Ficksburg. About four miles from 
camp we came in touch with its scouts, and a running fight 
ensued. By shell and rifle fire the Boers were driven from 
two successive positions in little over an hour. Retiring 
back a mile or two, they seized and held, much more 
stubbornly, a rugged, rocky spur projecting at right angles 
from the farther side of a range of flat- topped hills. The ascent 
to the plateau on our side was gradual and easy, and going 
up we galloped across the top to the front, where our farther 
progress on horseback was arrested by an almost precipitous 
drop of about 100 feet into the valley below. The M. I. then 
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spread themselves out right and left along the edge of the 
cliff) about a quarter of a mile on either side of the spur, and 
those in the centre tried to press out on to it, but the Boers 
had such excellent cover behind boulders as large as huts 
that our men could make no impression. The artillery, 
shelling the kopje both with shrapnel and lyddite, seemed 
for the time equally ineffective. 

We were on the right beside the guns, and below us in 
the valley a donga or dry water-course extended away 
parallel to the Boer position, and distant about 700 yards 
from it Seeing some chance of surrounding the Boers if 
only they would wait on the hill, Pilcher ordered Campbell 
of the 1 7th — now raised to the rank of Major, and in charge 
of our two companies — to send eighty of us down into the 
donga, to hurry along to the end of the spur, and cut off their 
retreat. It looked a nasty task. The Boers were not long 
in noticing our move, and exposed to a heavy fire, we had 
to clamber down the cliff, then run about 300 yards over 
open ground to the donga. This we rather expected to find 
occupied, but it was not, and its steep sides afforded us good 
cover. The Ayr men were then halted, and kept up a heavy 
fire on the ridge, while Lieutenant Marshall and his two 
troops hurried along the bed of the water-course. Soon 
we sighted eighty to a hundred of the Boer horses 
huddled together in groups near the end of the hill, 
and already the Boers were going down to them, and 
galloping away in twos and threes. Run as we might we 
could not get along in time, so mounted the banks and started 
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firing at them, at about looo yards range, as they rode off 
round the foot of the hill. We were shaky with so much 
unaccustomed running, but made very fair practice. Several 
saddles were emptied, and five or six horses shot, preventing 
the owners from getting away. A number of the Boers 
galloped round to a rise on the other side of the donga and 
started firing on us, but the movement was noticed by the 
gunners on the hill, and a few shells drove them away. 
When we left the donga and advanced to the spur it was 
getting so late that we had to hurry away without searching 
it properly, and only captured one of those whose horses had 
been shot Of two five-inch howitzers brought with us from 
Aliwal North one was out that day, and we saw it in action 
for the first time. The lyddite shells on bursting make a 
tremendous noise, much louder than the discharge of the 
guns, and send up a great cloud of smoke and dust We 
saw one man killed by the shock of the explosion, but 
generally the moral effect is greater than the damage done. 
In the dark, on the way back to camp, the advance guard 
got in touch with some other Boers who earlier in the day 
had attacked a few Ar;ny Service Corps waggons going to 
draw forage at a farm near Peru. The camp had been 
turned out, and one of our men who had not gone on the 
patrol had his horse shot Strange to tell, for the whole 
day's fighting we had no casualties to report One M.I. 
was struck on the head, but it was a mere scratcL 

Christmas day was spent quietly in camp. We were 
rather amused at the preparation necessary to give us the 
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usual double issue of jam and rum — several days' rations 
were withheld beforehand ! Loot was rather scarce just then, 
and few messes mEinaged a Christmas goose or turkey. 

Knox had now commenced another concerted move, this 
time with columns under Pitcher, White, and Barker, and his 
first object was to drive the Boers into the more desolate 
country around Reitz. On the 26th we marched to within 
eight miles of Ficksburg, where Steyn and De Wet had their 



"CbrMma* Da; wat ipent qnietly id ouop." 

headquarters at the time. Next day the Yeomanry were des- 
patched in advance of the rest, to go by a circuituous route, 
through wild mountainous country, and enter the town from 
behind, while the main force went direct The Boers were 
already driven out, however, another column having reached 
Ficksbui^ before us. In the afternoon of the 27th we 
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marched from Ficksburg fifteen miles in a northerly direction, 
having Barker on our right, and White on our left. The 
Boers hung in front of us all the time, and tried to delay our 
advance as much as possible. 

On the following day, the 1 7th Company being advance 
screen, and the 1 8th support, we chased the enemy up a long 
wild glen, and captured three waggons and some large herds 
of cattle. The waggons were sighted early in the morning 
about eight miles ahead of us, and the chase lasted six or 
seven hours. The valley was intersected with water-courses 
forty to fifty feet deep, with steep banks, which could only be 
negotiated at one or two places, and we were often delayed 
a long time hunting for a path. It was a day of great interest 
and excitement. The waggons were often in full view, and 
though the Boers offered a continual resistance, we pressed 
on, inspired and encouraged by Major Campbell, determined 
to catch some of them. 

Next forenoon we were offered a very obstinate resistance 
on a big hill called Wit Kop. After about two hours* 
fighting, during which we had a horse hit, the Boers retired, 
and we proceeded towards Senekal. At our mid-day halt an 
observation post was attacked, and we were sent forward to 
reinforce it. An enormous Boer convoy was then noticed, 
trekking over a hill from the direction of Senekal, and word 
was sent back to Pilcher. He at once ordered an advance, 
and we galloped forward with the screen to seize a kopje from 
which it was hoped that the waggons could at least be shelled. 
We were on the hill and under cover of some stone corrals 
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almost before the Boers were ready for us. But the M. I. 
coming up afterwards were subjected to a heavy fire, and 
lost an officer and one man killed, and five men wounded. 
On the left. Major Campbell with the Ayr men advanced 
pluckily, while a strong force of M. I. pressed on the right in 
their usual determined manner. But nothing could be made 
of it. The Boers outnumbered our entire column nearly 
three to one, and we only held our position till nightfall, 
when they drew off. Camp was formed in the dark, at the 
foot of the hill, and our company was left on guard on the 
top. A heavy thunderstorm broke over us which lasted half 
the night 

On 30th December we were in touch with the Boers all 
day and advanced to the Zand River. 

On the 31st, the Boers, numbering over 2000, held a strong 
position at Kaffir Kop, and a heavy engagement took place. 
The 1 8th Company with the 17th in support was sent out on 
the right to reconnoitre, and draw the Boer fire. Barker's 
column came up on that side, however, so we were recalled 
and left beside the guns for a while. Large bodies of Boers 
were seen moving about. A great many hurried across our 
front to meet Barker, and we watched them taking up their 
positions. White was supposed to be close on our left, but 
he had gone on too far, and to the great disgust of General 
Knox, about seven hundred Boers broke back and got behind 
us. When the movement was noticed the Yeomanry was 
the only available force to send after them, and starting we 
went on at full gallop for four miles, followed by Pilcher, and 
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a gun. But it was no use. The Boers were seven to one, 
and as usual they had each one or two led horses, and 
could travel faster than we. Halting at a ridge we gave 
them some farewell volleys at 2500 to 2800 yards range, and 
it was found later in the day that we had killed a couple of 
their horses. 

On ist January, 1901, all the columns converged on Lind- 
ley for supplies. In the early morning the Yeomanry had 
been sent with despatches for Barker, and going up over 
Kaffir Kop looking for him, we came under fire — not from 
the Boers who had occupied the hill the day before, but 
from some Imperial Bushmen who formed Barker's rear- 
guard. Compliments were received and returned in a very 
lively manner for a few minutes, but peace was soon made, 
and the despatches were safely delivered. Barker's men 
then hurried on, and we were left to fight a running rearguard 
action for them till within a few miles of Lindley — ^this time 
with the Boers. 

Our column rested at Lindley till the 4th, drawing pro- 
visions now much needed, for we had been on half rations of 
biscuits, no jam, and worst of all, no salt for ten days. 
Hearing of the disaster to the bodyguard when Colonel Leng 
was killed, we moved out in the direction of Reitz and Heil- 
bron. Nothing however was accomplished in the way of 
punishing the Boers, and on the 6th we turned south Bgain 
in the direction of Senekal and Winburg. Two days after- 
wards we halted at a large horse-breeder's farm, twelve miles 
from Senekal, and got a lot of remounts ; but most of them 
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were wild and unbroken, and they did not last well with such 
constant hard work as we were forced to give them. 
The farm belonged to Englishmen, but seemed to us to be 
simply a convenient Boer remount station. Pilcher took the 
whole concern to the railway with him — horses and cattle, folk 
and furniture. On the loth we entered Senekal, and on the 
1 2th were again in Winburg. 
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WITH COLONEL PILCHER— SECOND TREK. 

January 12 till February i, 1901. 



There was now no need to wear our clothes to rags. As 
a rule, when the column halted for two or three days at a 
railway town, we could get a new outfit ; and, for reasons 
other than simply to provide against wear and tear, it was 
advisable to indent for one as often as possible. On this 
occasion we remained at Winburg four days, and received, 
besides the army clothes, a welcome present of pipes, 
pouches, tobacco, and cigarettes, sent by our Captain's 
people. Indeed we have them and him to thank for 
keeping us in tobacco almost all the time, for it was often 
one of the hardest things to get out there — it and matches. 

The second day at Winburg was a Sunday, and after 
service Pilcher made a speech. He told us all the recent 
war news, and explained the object and result of our past 
month's work. It was the first of many such talks with us, 
and so much were they appreciated, that we used to attend 
church quite regularly thereafter on the chance that he might 
have something to tell us. Nothing tends more to make 
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troops careless and stale than trekking about here and there, 
with constant and severe calls on their patience and endur- 
ance in the shape of forced marches and night marches, 
without the satisfaction of knowing what it is all about 
Were it only known how much keener and more interested 
we all became even when only the result of our movements 
was explained to us, Colonel Pilcher's plan would be more 
widely adopted. After his speech, Pilcher dismissed the 
Artillerymen and M.L, and gave us Yeomen a few words to 
ourselves. He said he knew we were all anxious to get 
home, and that to many it was a serious matter having had 
to stay out so long ; but he was afraid he could hold out very 
litde hope that we would be allowed to leave the country for 
several months yet. He said he had watched us closely since 
we came under his command, and now wished to thank us 
for the good work we had done. He pronounced our scout- 
ing to be thorough and reliable, and reminded us that on 
more than one occasion he had sent to thank us, through 
Major Campbell, for a specially hard day's work. We 
naturally were very delighted, and went back to our tents 
more pleased than ever with our new commander. 

On the 17th and i8th we marched south-east to Allan- 
dale, near the Korannaberg, whence the Yeomanry went on 
patrol to Mequatling's Nek, where the Boers were said to 
be in force ; but we did not encounter any. The country 
thereabouts is exceptionally fine, the principal features being 
high flat-topped mountains, rising sheer and precipitous from 
beautiful grassy plains, the dark, rugged crags forming a 
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pleasing contrast to the green turf in the foreground and to 
the blue sky overhead. From AUandale we turned north- 
wards again towards Winburg, and on the second day 
had a smart little encounter with the enemy at Trommel, 
typical of much of our fighting, and illustrative of our 
methods of breaking down the resistance offered by 
these small guerilla bands. We were trekking by just 
such a flat-topped hill as I have described, and the right 
flank guard was close in under it, when firing com- 
menced away forward where the screen was beginning to 
turn the end of the hill. In a few seconds our pom-pom, 
which was with the advance guard, had begun to drop shells 
all up and down the shoulder from which the Boers were 
firing. Almost simultaneously a great fusilade started from 
Boers on the crest of the hill, and bullets were seen dropping 
fast and thick among the flankers. Scattering a little, they 
turned, and got away out of range. Then, intending to try 
and get up from behind, they galloped back along the valley, 
and disappeared round the end of the hill. Meanwhile, 
before the Boers could have had time to empty more than 
one clip from their Mausers, the guns had unlimbered, 
shells were bursting over the crest, and reinforcements had 
been sent forward to help the advance guard to break down 
the resistance there and be able to co-operate at the same 
time with the force that had gone round the other side of the 
hill. We were beside the guns, and, watching the move- 
ments as spectators, could not but admire the smartness with 
which the right thing was done without the loss of a moment, 
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for the action, such as it was, worked out like a pre-arranged 
sham fight. But, smart as our men were, the Boers got off, 
leaving only two prisoners and a wounded man in our hands. 
Our casualties were nil. 

We pitched our tents that afternoon where we had halted 
when the firing began, 
and in the evening got 
orders for a night 
march. The hundred 
and fifty Boers under 
Haasabrook who had 
attacked us during the 
day were reported in 
laager at the head of 
a valley below Leeuw 
Kop, and at two a.m. 
we set out to surprise 

them. A small party r 

had been despatched 
two hours earlier to 

go round and occupy Tik. prisoners. 

quietly the far end of the valley. Till we got to within 
three miles of the laager all went well. The advance party 
had already gained their position when one of them by mis- 
take let off his rifle. The Boers, alarmed by the shot, 
saddled their horses and made off, and all that was to be 
seen when we got forward was the flash of their horses' shoes 
in the distance. It must be maddening to have one's care- 
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fully-laid plans spoiled by such a simple accident, but it 
seems to be always the case that, sure as a critical moment 
arrives, some one or other is ready to fire off his rifle or do 
something else equally stupid. 

On 23rd January we were back near Winburg, and there 
heard the sad news of the death of our Queen, 

A lot of natives were now attached to our column to 
collect horses from the country-side, and drive them along 
with us till a town should be reached. In the week's trek 
to AUandale and back they collected over two thousand, and 
these were now sent into Winburg under an escort. An 
empty convoy was also despatched for supplies, and in the 
afternoon we all turned out to meet it returning, for the 
country was full of Boers. Two troops, under Lieutenant 
Marshall, with Major Gale, the Intelligence Officer, had a 
smart brush with a rather large number of the enemy. One 
of our men had his horse shot, and at least one Boer was 
wounded. 

From the 25th till the 27th we lay at a camp near Senekal 
watching the movements of the Boers, who were known to 
be gathering in large numbers in the Doomberg Mountains, 
preparatory to attempting another invasion of Cape Colony, 
We were only one of many columns posted round the 
Doomberg, and our patrols were out day and night to keep 
an eye on the Boers and checkmate any big move. Once, 
when we were reconnoitring some seven miles out, an 
observation post above the camp reported that we were 
being attacked by hundreds of the enemy. Knox and 
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Pilcher turned out with the g^ns and all available men to 
our rescue, for, sure enough, large masses of mounted men 
could be seen galloping about, as the Boers do, over in the 
direction that we had taken. An orderly, however, relieved 
matters by looking through the big stand telescope, and 
pronouncing them to be only herds of buck and gnu ! 

On the morning of the 28th we learned that 3000 to 4000 
Boers had broken through the cordon during the night, and 
were marching south. So camp was immediately struck, and 
we hurried off in pursuit of them. Halting about six o'clock 
in the evening, we were allowed to light fires and cook 
supper, but were ordered to be in readiness to march on 
again at nine o'clock. It was a fine, balmy night, and we made 
good progress till one a.m., when we halted and slept for three 
hours, and pushed on again at daybreak. In about an hour 
we arrived at a drift in a deep, wild valley, and crossing it, 
had just ascended the other side, past Welcome Farm, when 
firing commenced in front, and we knew we had made up on 
the Boers. Our appearance was certainly a surprise to them. 
They must have been misled by our night march, else they 
never would have allowed us up out of the valley. The 
guns at once took up a position on Welcome Kop — a hill in 
the Tobaksberg range — and started firing ; and then it was 
our turn to be surprised, for the Boers replied with two 
guns, which, from shells picked up afterwards, were seen to 
be one of our 15-pounders and a Krupp. It had been 
rumoured that they had unearthed some big guns, but it was 
a shock to us all the same, for we had not been under shell 
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fire since Bothaville. The first few shells were directed at 
our waggons, still struggling up from the drift ; and it was a 
sight to see the whole convoy come up that hill at six miles 
an hour, while a minute before it had seemed doubtful 
whether it could crawl up at two. One shell passed through 
a Cape-cart, touching the driver on the side, but doing him 
no harm. We were lying behind the guns awaiting orders, 
and, with the artillerymen, were the next to come in for a 
nasty half-hour; for when the convoy got out of sight 
behind a hill, the Boer gunners directed their attention to 
our battery, and we got all the shells that were overshot 
Just as it was most cheering and heartsome to hear our 
artillery come into action, so was it one of the most trying 
and demoralising moments when the enemy's guns started. 
The sound of our own guns, to which we were accustomed 
— the bang as one was fired — the long, shrill whistle of the 
shell dying away into the distance — and then, after a pause, 
the noise of the explosion — only filled us with pleasant 
speculations as to how uncomfortable the Boers would be 
feeling, and how soon they would run away. But when the 
shells were coming towards us, the three sounds were rushed 
into one. It was bang ! then a short, sharp shriek increas- 
ing in intensity — ^and bang ! again when the shell burst — 
leaving little time for mild speculations and no room for 
pleasant ones. 

The M.I. meanwhile were feeling their way out in all 
directions, and by-and-by most of our guns went forward to 
another hill. In the afternoon the fight was stifiest round 
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the howitzers and the pom-pom, which had advanced farthest. 
The enemy were in great numbers, and attacked so resolutely 
that our men could hardly show themselves to fire a shot. 
The Boers got to within looo yards of the howitzers, and 
even nearer the pom-pom ; but the gunners stuck splendidly 
to their work. It seemed to us no one could face our 
lyddite shells, fragments of which were coming back near 
the gunners, at such short range were they fired. But after 
every discharge a volley from the Boers would reply, as 
much as to say, ** You see we are alive yet." The officer of 
the pom-pom behaved splendidly. His gun was at the 
ruins of a corral, and though often driven to leave it and 
take cover, he would watch his chance, and, making a rush, 
fire off a dozen shots almost before the Boers could think to 
reply. The Boer artillery made but a poor show. They 
could not time their shells properly, and a great many did 
not burst at all. Their rifle fire, however, cost us dear in 
killed and wounded, for, seemingly encouraged by their 
numbers, they fought with much greater bravery than usual. 
In the evening the M.I. seized one end of a kopje about a 
mile and a half to the left of our main position, and we were 
sent to hold it for the night. The Boers retired off the hill 
after dark, but a few snipers in a donga kept us lively at 
supper time by shooting at our camp fire. Colonel Crewe, 
with a small Colonial colimin, had been fighting successfully 
all day a few miles on our left, but at dusk he met with a 
disaster. A large force of Boers ambushed and captured his 
pom-pom, killing and wounding a number of his men. 
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Next day we followed the Boers down towards Thaba 
N'chu, and in the evening, from a hill near which the column 
halted, we saw a thousand or two of them with a large convoy 
trekking away in the distance. But instead of continuing 
the pursuit, General Knox got orders to bring in his column 
to Bloemfontein, there to entrain for the south, and thus get 
ahead of the Boers again on the borders of Cape Colony. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WITH COLONEL PILCHER— THIRD TREK. 

Februaty i till March ii, 1901. 



On our arrival in Bloemfontein we were greatly delighted 
to receive our Christmas and New- Year mails. Many of the 
parcels contained such almost forgotten luxuries as bun, 
shortbread^ and plum-pudding, and we all felt like 
settling down to have a right good feast. Out on the 
veldt, both Christmas and New- Year's Day had been rather 
dreary and dry, so we determined to make up for it in one 
great festival that night. A varied menu was prepared of 
sweets and indigestibles, but we faced up to it as only men 
with keen veldt appetites and unimpeachable digestions could 
do. We had, however, hardly got the length of the toasts, 
speeches, and songs, when orders arrived for us to proceed 
at once to the station, where a train was awaiting us. The 
scene quickly changed from mild revelry to one of bustle 
and hurry, as we set to work to pack up, strike tents, and 
saddle horses ; but withal we were cheerful, and even merry, for 
we had by that time become so used to be hustled and knocked 
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about that irritation was seldom more than a momentary 
sensation. It was a fine moonlight night, but we took a 
while to get ready ; our kits had all been opened out and dis- 
arranged, our blankets were spread down for sleeping, and 
inside the tents was the usual mail-day litter of letters, papers, 
and clothing, which, in our hurry, we hardly knew how to 
stow away. Chocolates, biscuits, and cakes, which we had 
hoped to be able to spread over several days, had to be eaten 
at once if at all possible, for we could not carry much on with 
us. But everything was ready by eleven o'clock, and we 
started for the station. We soon found, however, that progess 
was impossible, for the streets of the town were all full of 
Colonel Crewe's transport waggons. After some little delay 
we were ordered to bivouac for the night, so tying our 
horses to garden palings, and searching about for comfortable 
corners to sleep in, we were soon scattered up and down side 
streets, in gardens, and on verandahs. 

At two a.m. word came that the way was clear, and after a 
lot of hunting around to find everybody, we proceeded to the 
station. It was daybreak before all the horses were entrained, 
kits and equipment put aboard, and we had done quarreling 
about who were to occupy the different trucks. Altogether, 
it was rather a memorable night. 

A railway journey in an open truck is always a trying 
experience, and this one was no exception; we were all tired, but 
hardly dared sleep, exposed as we were to the full glare of the 
sun. We never felt the heat so much while riding or moving 
about, but often had to put up shelters with horse blankets 
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and rifles when we halted in the middle of the day. So in 
the trucks we simply lay about and sweltered. Our destina- 
tion was Bethulie, and we made the trip in a day and a night 

Arrived there, we remained encamped for four days. The 
Boers were moving about on the north side of the river, 
seeking for a place to get across, and columns under Bruce 
Hamilton and other generals were watching them. We, to use 
Pilcher's expression, were "Long Stop." Bethulie is a pretty 
little town, and we enjoyed our rest immensely, visiting all 
the shops, though there was hardly anything in them, and 
buying grapes, peaches, and figs from the gardens. Reveille 
was actually as late as six o'clock, and we could hardly have 
wished it later, going to bed as we did at eight or nine at 
night It was a very dusty place, and one evening there was 
a big wind-storm, which blew the sand about till we could 
hardly breathe. It was sand in one's mouth and sand in one's 
eyes and heaps of sand in one's tea, till the rain came on and 
laid it As usual it was not content with a mere shower, but 
gave us another night of canal constructing and fighting the 
wind to keep our tents up. 

On 8th and 9th February we made short marches in the 
direction of Springfontein, which we reached early on the 
loth. In the afternoon the column proceeded eight miles in 
a westerly direction, and we were left at a kopje, two miles 
from camp, with a signalling corps. It was, as usual, a fine 
clear evening, and the view from the hill was magnificent- 
rounded kopjes, of all shapes and sizes, alternating with narrow 
belts of flat veldt, stretched away seemingly for thirty or 
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forty miles. It looked like a toy world, for the sun was low, 
and the shadows made the hills stand out exactly as they do 
in coloured bird's-eye maps. 

De Wet was now known to be in front of us hurrying south- 
east to the drifts below PhiHppolis, but it was thought they 
were all held and that he would be caught in a comer. 
Next day our column commenced trekking in earnest, going 
through Philippolis to Fouriesfontein, thirty-five miles. We 



"The BnuUcT hoises bad to swim a pttrt of the way." 

were on the flanks, and did over forty miles up and down 
kopjes — a trying day for the horses, for the ground was 
particularly rough and stony. Next morning it was reported 
that the Boers were into Cape Colony, having found an open 
passage at a ford, little known, near Zand Drift The column 
hurried down to it, and started to cross. For the troops and 
artillery it was all right ; the water was not over five feet deep, 
and though die smaller horses had to swim a part of the way, 
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when we cocked .our legs up over the wallets in front only 

the seat of our breeches got wet With the waggons it was a 

different matter. When the mules got out of their depth 

they became excited and nervous, and at the least hitch 

would begin struggling and kicking till, getting entangled 

with the harness, they were unable to keep their heads above 

water. There was then nothing for it but to cut the traces 

and drag the whole team ashore as quickly as possible. At 

one time as many as seven waggons were thus left stuck in 

the water, where they settled down so deeply in the sand that 

eventually it took from fifteen to twenty span of oxen to drag 
them out. Each company naturally took a particular interest 

in its own transport, and after camp- was formed a lot of us 

went down to help ours to get over. Double teams were 

yoked in each waggon, naked niggers rode the leaders; some 

of us on horseback, but dressed only in our shirts, led each 

mule by a halter, and others rode alongside to encourage us ; 

all had whips or sticks, and all were shouting at the top of 

their voices. The waggons, thus escorted, sailed over grandly. 

Pilcher, watching the performance, was in ecstasies. At 

one time he asked for a volunteer to swim out and cut away 

the harness from a team of ten drowning mules which was 

being carried down the river. Two of our company went out 

and saved nine at some risk to themselves, for the mass of 

struggling, kicking mules was, to say the least of it, rather 

awkward to deal with. 

By the next afternoon the convoy was all over, and we 

marched eight miles before dark. On the following day, 
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14th February, we trekked twenty-five miles, and halted 
near Philipstown. On the 1 5th, after a very long day, we 
reached the railway at Hout Kraal, about seventeen miles 
north of De Aar. Here we heard that De Wet had been 
having a bad time ever since he entered the colony. Trying 
to force his way south-east he had been met by several 
columns, and been forced to fight every day. Disgusted, he 
made a bolt east, but when crossing the railway a mile or 
two north of Hout Kraal, he was pluckily attacked by the 
garrison under Colonel Crabbe, and an armoured train, and 
lost several waggon loads of ammunition and a galloping 
Maxim. Plumer was hard on his heels, and we were only a 
day behind. 

While at Hout Kraal, a most amusing affair happened, 
which resulted in the place being re-christened "Rumfontein," 
at least by all in our column. Arriving in the dark after our 
thirty-four miles march, fatigue parties were sent from all the 
units to draw forage and rations from the Army Service 
Corps depot. The stores were in charge of two civilians, 
new hands at the work, and absolute laxity prevailed. The 
stuff was not enclosed or protected in any way, and no sentries 
were posted, so Atkins did not take long to see that here 
was a chance such as he never had before in all his life. 
Bags of sugar, and cases of jam and rum disappeared in a 
twinkling, a fair share of the loot finding its way to our lines. 
A noisy night was the result But the Yeomanry can, if 
they like, be proud of the fact that they could all ride their 
horses next day, which is more than can be said for some of 
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the other troops. An enquiry was set afoot to trace the 
ofiTenders, but General Knox is said to have quashed it, 
saying that it was entirely the fault of the Army Service 
Corps, and that hungry, hard-worked troops could not have 
been expected to behave diiiTerently in such circumstances. 

On the i6th, having to wait for our waggons, we only 
marched fifteen miles, but next day we got into our stride 



"W« b>d;0Tdm to shoot all thai bad to be left." 

again, and covered thirty. On the i8th we left our convoy 
behind, with the exception of a few Cape-carts, and marched 
thirty-five miles. At mid-day we were told that the day's 
ration we had drawn the night before would have to do us 
till the following evening. Most of us had only one biscuit left 
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out of the four, and the whole ration of bully beef was on a 
Cape-cart we had left behind. Next day we again marched 
thirty-five miles on rather empty stomachs ; and on the 20th 
arrived at Clip Drift, on the Brak River, where we were 
served with half rations. The horses were in a pitiable con- 
dition. There was no grass to be had, and they had been 
doing these long marches on two or three pounds of oats per 
day. Hundreds had fallen out starved and exhausted, and 
as we had orders to shoot all that had to be left, the road 
behind us was lined with their carcases. That the Boers 
and Plumer's column were in as bad a plight, or worse, we 
knew, for, following in their tracks, we passed hundreds and 
hundreds of used-up animals standing just where they had 
been abandoned, with hardly enough energy left to flick off 
the flies. Our move to the Brak River was to prevent the 
Boers from doubling south. The Orange River was now more 
strongly held, and Knox's orders were to drive them against 
it. Plumer had been forced to give up the chase and go in 
to Hopetown to recruit and refit. On the 21st we crossed 
Clip Drift, and hurried to another one farther down the 
river by which the Boers could have crossed, but they had 
gone north again. Here a small convoy turned up from 
Prieska with oats and biscuits, and a few remounts. Next 
day we returned to Clip Drift and proceeded northwards after 
the Boers, twenty-five miles. During the two following days 
we marched forty-two miles towards Hopetown, stopping 
every now and then wherever a bite of grass was to be had 
for the horses. A third of the men were now walking. On 
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the 25th we had a short march to Hopetown. The i8th 
Company were advance screen, and quite near the town 
rather a startling incident occurred. Two men on the left 
flank galloped right into a party of thirty-five Boers with 
two Cape-carts, hidden in a little pan or round depression. 
Being told to " Hands up," they wheeled and galloped off 
just as the next pair on the screen appeared on the edge of 
the pan on the other side. These two also turned and got 
away. One went to hurry forward the supports, for the 
Boers themselves seemed surprised and were making off, 
while the other, a corporal on a fresh horse— one of the 
Prieska remounts — ^hung on to them for a mile or two, 
eventually capturing a Cape-cart with two men in it, which 
could not keep up with the rest. Had our fellows had their 
field-glasses, or had the support come up smartly, all the 
Boers might have been caught, but as a matter of fact our 
horses were too much done up. It was thought remarkable 
that the Boers did not fire on our men when they rode up to 
them, but we caught two of them a few days later who told 
us that they had known that they were in a tight corner and 
wanted to get away without attracting attention. Com- 
mandant Hertzog was with them, so it would have been a 
valuable capture. The corporal was highly commended by 
Knox and Pilcher for his pluck and coolness in getting hold 
of the Cape-cart. 

A great many of us by this time were without field-glasses. 
Either they had been lost or stolen, or burnt in the great 
veldt fire, and we had had no opportunity to procure more. 
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Our experience was that in South Africa no soldier 
should be without either a pair of good field-glasses or a 
telescope, 

A very poor bedraggled lot we were as we marched into 
Hopetown. Out of about 1200 men in the column 500 had 
lost their horses and were walking ; and never before had we 
thought that a rest was so well deserved. But instead of 
that there was a night march before us. The Yeomanry 
somehow had lost hardly any of their horses. So, a patrol 
being required to go and destroy a ferry-boat, thirty miles 
down the Orange River, Pilcher asked Major Campbell if 
he would take his men and go. We left at nine o'clock that 
night, seventy-five of us from the two companies, two 
signallers, and a Maxim gun-team with gun, carrying two 
days' provisions, and 200 rounds of ammunition per man. 
We plodded on wearily for seven hours, then lay down and 
slept for an hour and a half. By six o'clock we were on the 
road again, and marched till ten, when we reached the place 
where the ferry had been reported, only to learn that it was 
at a drift twelve miles farther on. We off-saddled then to 
rest for a couple of hours and have breakfast, but were soon 
disturbed by a report that Boers had been seen in the scrub 
by the riverside. Major Campbell took about half of us 
down and we captured six ; a mounted patrol caught other 
four ; and the ten were sent back, under an escort of four, to 
a point which a supporting column of M.I. under Colonel 
Taylor was expected to reach that night. On the way the 
escort captured two more, who rode up to them unsuspectingly, 
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deceived by the relative numbers into thinking it was a Boer ' 
patrol with British prisoners. 

The rest of us pushing on neared Calk Drift — where the 
boat was reported — about half-past two. Having received 
information by the way that 600 Boers were crossing the 
drift, we galloped on and took up positions on the bluffs over- 
looking the river, getting into action at once. It was soon 
found that very few Boers were on our side of the river, but 
that there were from three to four hundred on the opposite 
bank. These, though at first completely taken by surprise, 
turned to and gave us a stiff fight when they found that we 
had no artillery with us. Both sides had excellent cover, 
and most of the shooting was at four to six hundred yards 
range, but the Boers had almost the best of it, for they had 
just to lie still and wait till we showed ourselves. Deter- 
mining not to allow the Boers on the south bank to escape, 
Major Campbell led a patrol down past the drift, and started 
to beat back through the bush beside the river. Lieutenant 
Marshall with a few men was sent farther down. About 
twenty of our company held a commanding position above the 
drift whence we could see all that was going on. We had the 
Maxim beside us, but it jammed after firing three shots, and 
the Ayr sergeant-major, an excellent fellow, and one of the 
best types of an army man, was severely woimded while 
lying beside it. 

Meanwhile Major Campbell, working up towards the drift, 
had taken a dozen or fourteen prisoners and secured a lot of 
horses. But there was great difficulty in getting them 
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brought round to the main position at the back of the bluff. 
Late in the afternoon he had them all among some trees 
back from the river, and in front of him was a piece of open 
ground, sheltered from the Boer fire, but in full view from 
our hill. Suspecting that we would take any men coming 
from the trees for Boers trying to turn the position, Campbell 
kept the Yeomanry under cover, and sent the prisoners out 
We saw at once that they were Boers and commenced 
shooting at them, but when they began running about waving 
coats and hats, we noticed that they were unarmed, and 
immediately ceased fire. Campbell and his men then came 
out and herded them roimd to our hill. 

During all this time, the boat lay moored at the other side 
of the river, and the question was how were we to get it 
over ? The swollen river was obstacle enough in itself, but 
with hundreds of Boers on the opposite bank it seemed an 
impossible task. Nothing could be attempted that night, so 
we posted pickets and waited for the morrow. What we 
most had to fear was an attack from some other commando 
which might be on its way down to cross the drift But the 
night passed without any disturbance, and when morning 
broke, even the Boers on the other side seemed to have 
taken their departure. After breakfast. Major Campbell 
asked for six men to swim across and bring the boat back or 
destroy it on the other side. Five from our company and 
one from the 17th volunteered. Just when we were starting, 
and were eagerly scanning the other bank to try and be sure 
that all was right, a few shots were heard. " There they are 
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already," shouted Campbell, and we all made for the bushes. 
But someone cried that it was only our Maxim, now repaired, 
having a trial shot, so we returned and started off at once. The 
river was 250 to 300 yards wide, and we were carried a long 
way down in the crossing. We all had enough to do looking 
after ourselves while in the water, but when five of us had got 
safely over, and had looked around, the sixth man was no- 
where to be seen. We thought he must have been swept 
away by the current and drowned. Absolutely defenceless 
— naked and unarmed — we were in dread lest the Boers 
should come down on us, and started to haul the boat up 
stream in the quieter water close to the bank, in order to strike 
the landing place on the opposite side. Occasional shots 
were being fired, we did not know by whom, and our comrades 
on the other side added to our nervousness by constant 
shouting about something or other ; but we could not hear 
properly for the rush of the river. Our attention was at 
length attracted by their waving and pointing, and then we 
noticed a man in difficulties in the water, being carried 
quickly down stream. Jumping into the boat we turned 
her nose into the current, and soon were over. The 
drowning man, however, was dragged ashore unconscious, 
before we could reach him, having had a narrow 
escape. He was another fellow who had attempted 
to come after us, when the Ayr man was swept 
away. 

We were beginning to break up the boat when our missing 
comrade turned up on the other side of the river. He had 
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been carried far down by the current, and just managed 
to catch hold of a branch of an overhanging tree and pull 
himself ashore. Naturally, after his unpleasant experience 
he would not trust himself to swim back, so we went across 
for him with the boat This time we searched the bank, 
which was littered with Boer kits, saddles, and blankets. 
Using the blankets to protect our shoulders from the sun we 
followed the tracks of a Cape-cart, and discovered it behind 
some bushes. It contained among other things, four rifles, 
a revolver, and some ammunition. Finally, laden with spoil, 
we took the boat back and burned it. 

We started on our return journey to Hopetown about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, and felt very elated at our 
successful exploit The prisoners were all mounted on horses 
of a kind, and a sorry lot they looked. A thorough wetting 
at night rather damped our ardour, and caused the Boers, 
who had no blankets, to sing hymns, but the sight of our litde 
force marching into Hopetown next day, escorting our forty- 
one prisoners, sent our spirits up again. 

Pilcher expressed himself as delighted with the results of 
the expedition, and sent up the names of those who swam 
the river for mention in despatches. Our friends the M.I. 
and the men of "U" Battery, showing no jealousy, greeted us 
with shouts of "Good Old Yeomanry!" as we passed through 
their lines to our camp. It is always a pleasure to record 
any incident showing the thorough good-fellowship existing 
between ourselves and the regulars, for at home we hear 
that the feeling in the army has often been rather 
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against us, especially since the pay of the Yeomanry was 
increased. 

On I St March we moved to the railway at Orange River 
Station, where we had two days' rest, and enjoyed grand 
bathing in the riven On the 4th we crossed into Bechuana- 
land by the railway bridge, and trekked steadily for Bloem- 
fontein, which we reached on the 12 th, doing an average of 
twenty miles a day. 

No very serious opposition was offered to us on the march, 
but on the 8th a small patrol, consisting of a captain and 
twenty men, met with a serious disaster. They had gone 
out early in advance of the column, and not having returned 
by mid-day as expected, Pilcher sent sixty of us under 
Major Campbell to look for them. Proceeding cautiously 
some six or seven miles we halted at a farm, having seen 
plenty of Boers hanging about on the sky-line, but no trace of 
the missing patrol. While we were looting the farm, which 
had been deserted by the occupants on our approach, an 
observation post reported that some men were coming over 
towards the farm on foot. 1 1 was thought likely to be some ruse 
on the part of the Boers, and we were ordered under cover 
of the garden walls to await developments. It was soon seen 
however, that they were some of the men we were looking 
for. Crossing a spruit they had run into an ambush, and 
were captured after losing nine in killed and wounded. The 
Boers of course kept their horses, rifles, and bandoliers, and 
stripped them besides, of money, watches, and field-glasses. 
Some tunics and hats even were taken, and the Captain's 
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shoulder-straps with his stars were torn off. We were not 
molested on the .way back to camp. Doctor Naismith 
visited the scene of the disaster to tend the more seriously 
wounded, who had just been left lying where they had 
fallen. 
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March ii till May 12, 1901. 



Except for the crowds of kharki-clad men in the streets, 
Bloemfontein hardly looked like a town in the midst of a 

desolate, war-wasted country. Ladies 
who, to our non-critical eyes, appeared 
to be gaily and fashionably attired, 
promenaded the streets, and the shops 
were well stocked with all sorts of things 
which filled our souls with longing. 
But the paymaster was in Cape Town 
. — we heard stories of fine fishing ex- 
peditions to Simons Bay, etc. — and 
money was hard to get, though there 
was several months' pay in arrears. 
In the evenings we went to the theatre, 
almost with one accord, and though 
we may forget "Jim the Penman," 
we will always be reminded of those nights in Bloem- 
fontein when we hear the song, then new to us, about "The 
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Navy ! the British Navy ! " It was sung with profuse apologies 
to the Army, of which the audience was almost entirely 
composed. 

On 14th March our column left Bloemfontein on an ex- 
pedition to clear the district between Ladybrand, Ficksburg, 
and Winburg. Our marches, as a rule, were short, from ten 
to fifteen miles, but whenever we got setded in camp, patrols 
were despatched with waggons to bring in the families from 
all farms within a radius of eight or ten miles. 

Trekking eastwards towards Ficksburg, we passed to the 
north of Thaba N'chu, and on the fifth day reached a hill 
called Ratzan Kop. From there, early next morning, a 
patrol under Major Campbell, consisting of Yeomanry and 
two horse-guns, was sent to clear several farms in the direction 
of Mequatling's Nek. We were hardly clear of the camp 
pickets when the Boers attacked us, but they were not in 
great numbers, and we passed steadily on from farm to farm. 
The last on our list was fourteen miles out, and between the 
resistance offered by the Boers and soft ground in which the 
waggons were constantly sticking, we did not reach it till 
four o'clock in the afternoon. There too, we lost a lot of 
time, for the old frau was refractory and could not be got to 
mount the waggon beside her husband without a lot of per- 
suasion both from him and from us. Soon after we started 
back it got dark, and we were further delayed when the 
waggon on which the old couple were perched slipped side* 
ways off the road, going up from a spruit, and stuck in a 
donga six feet deep, whence our united efforts could not move 
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it Though we had taken a difTerent route and eluded the 
Boers, whom we suspected would be waiting for us on the 
road by which we had gone out, we did not get into camp 
till far on Into the night 

On the 22nd we marched through Modder Poort to Wet 
Spruit, near Clocolan, where we remained for two days, and 
were sent out patrolling. On the first day, after touching at 
a farm from which the Boers 
themselves had removed every- 
thing except about 2000 bags 
of wheat the 17th Company 
went on to another, while we 
rounded up a few horses and 
some large herds of cattle. The 
Ayr men had just reached 
the farm when some Boers 
opened fire from a high ridge 
; above it The girls of the 
house, aware of what was 
coming, were on the lookout and 
danced with delight to see the 
British run for cover. The fire was heavy and well-directed, 
and the Boers kept so well hidden that our men could see 
no one to aim at and eventually had to retire empty-handed. 
But we went back next day with a g^n and the laugh was 
then on our side. 

The enemy generally did little but snipe at us when the 
whole column was on the march, but made strenuous efforts 
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to hold up and punish the patrols. They could guess, of 
course, which farms we would visit from any particular base, 
and would lie in wait for us along the road. What data the 
staff had to go on when fixing the size of our patrols we 
never could tell, but they managed wonderfully to adjust our 
numbers to the strength of Boers we would meet Probably 
this was in great measure due to one of the staff Intelligence 
Officers — Major Gale, of Remington's Scouts. Mounted on 
a scraggy but wiry pony, and carrying a telescope as large as 
a Maxim gun, he was a well-known figure to every man 
in the column as he rode about followed by half-a-dozen 
jabbering native guides. To be sure, the time came now 
and again when a weak patrol was met by the enemy in 
force, and it took hard work on the part of both officers and men 
to prevent a disaster. There is no doubt, too, that the keen 
and energetic nature of our commander influenced the men 
of all ranks in the column, and reduced the tendency amongst 
them to become careless and inconsequent, thus going a 
great way to prevent the occurrence of any unfortunate 
incidents, such as have too often stained the glory of British 
arms under later phases of the war. 

On the 26th we marched through Clocolan to Prynsburg 
and had two more days patrolling from there. The Boers 
were gathering in greater force and opposed us most 
obstinately. The mobility of the column was now gready 
reduced by the convoy of refugees and the great herds of 
cattle we had to take about with us; so, being quite near 
Ficksburg, they were all sent in there on 29th March, while 
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the column, relieved of its burden, trekked back to Modder 
Poort. Very little escort was sent with the refugee waggons, 
but some twenty of us, with two officers, were posted on the 
top of a kopje to see that they got safely into the hands of 
the Ficksburg garrison which was out to meet them. The 
column would be ten miles on the road to Modder Poort 
before we left the hill to rejoin it, and we proceeded with 
great caution, for much firing and shelling had been heard 
during the forenoon, and it was quite expected that the Boers 
would be waiting for us somewhere on the road. Sure 
enough, before we had gone three miles, seven or eight 
appeared on a hill on our right and began to fire on us. 
While the officers were considering whether we should attack 
them, other ten appeared near a drift we had to cross, and it 
was decided to push on without delay, for the sound of firing 
seemed likely to attract Boers from all quarters. Four or 
five of the best mounted men were left to hold the enemy in 
check while the rest found a crossing farther down the 
stream, and eventually we all got safely into camp before 
dark. 

Major Campbell and the 1 7th Company had been in a hot 
comer during the day, having been volleyed at by some men 
of the King's Own Scottish Borderers, while engaging Boers 
on the other side. It took a long time to convince the 
former that they were firing on friends. 

On the last day of March, after some fighting, our force 
occupied Mequatling's Nek — a dangerous pass beside the 
Korannaberg Mountain, which had long been known as the 
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headquarters of a large commando. Owing to the wild and 
rugged nature of the country, it required the utmost vigil- 
ance on the part of those on picket and observation post to 
save their skins from the Boer snipers, who kept moving 
about round the camp, indulging in long-distance shooting, 
and creeping up near when they could. 

On ist April, among the many heliograph messages sent 
from Thaba N'chu there was one affecting us. It announced 
that four men from each company could get their discharge 
and go home at once. Perhaps the people at the Yeomanry 
headquarters gave this sop expecting to put us in a good 
humour ; but how we fumed and raged ! After sticking to 
our work so long, always looking forward to arrive back in 
Scotland together, here we were to be sent back in paltry 
driblets ! Our inclination was to refuse the offer, and wait 
on till we could all get away at once ; but it was impossible 
to get everybody to act as one. In our company lots were 
drawn, and in the Ayrshire Company urgent cases were 
submitted for arbitration, and the four apparently most needed 
at home were selected to go. 

Two days afterwards, on leaving Mequatling's Nek, 
fourteen Yeomanry and M.I. were left in ambush in a house 
beside the camp to trap the Boers should any come, as they 
were in the habit of doing, to search the ground for ammuni- 
tion. On this occasion, however, they were very cautious, 
hanging around in the distance as though they suspected 
something, so that, after waiting five hours, our men had 
to leave the house and follow after the column. 
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On 4th April we reached Mooi Water, a farm about a 
day's march from Thaba N'chu. 

When we turned west from near Ficksburg the farm- 
clearing process was continued, and we had again a large 
convoy of refugees. The women suffered their enforced 
removal in very different ways. Many, evidently reduced to 
great straits from lack of food, were anxious to be removed, 
and would begin to get their goods together as soon as we 
came in sight. Some brought out their Bibles and cursed 
us roundly in high-pitched, hysterical voices, refusing to be 
quieted ; while others hid their feelings, whatever they were, 
and chatted with us, cracking jokes while we bundled them 
out In general their callousness rendered our disagreeable 
task easier, for it made it difficult for us to believe that these 
dour-faced, sullen women could be possessed of such delicate 
feelings as we know would be roused in our own women-folk 
in such circumstances. Often our sympathy was alienated 
by their deceitfulness, and our hearts were hardened and our 
tempers roused by the brutal way in which so many of them 
gloated over the number of our men whom their husbands 
and brothers boasted of having sniped. At other times, 
however, more kindly feelings prevailed, and we were able 
to appreciate what it really meant to these poor people to be 
torn from their homes and set to face an unknown fate 
which could not but fill them with dread and foreboding. 
Often in the cool of the evening twilight, as the waggons 
rumbled into camp, the Boer women would join in singing 
their **Volkslied" to raise their drooping spirits, and we 
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have been more touched than was consistent with our 
peace of mind, in view of having probably to rout out 
more on the morrow. It was impossible also not to be to 
some extent in sympathy with their very general desire for 
the war to go on. They heard but little of disasters happen- 
ing to their own side, but plenty of the bravery and success 
of immediate friends, so remained with an unshaken belief 
that their side would ultimately win. One of the greatest 
trials of their removal to a concentration camp must have 
been the disillusionment on this point. Apart too, from the 
fact that the removal of families from the farms increased a 
hundredfold the difficulties of storing and redistributing 
ammunition and supplies, the loss of their moral support and 
sympathy must have been one of the severest blows to the 
Boer men. The most disheartened and dispirited among 
them would go out again, like a giant refreshed, after a ten 
days' holiday at a friendly farm, coddled, loved, and idolised 
by a houseful of women, and flattered into fancying himself a 
hero and a patriot 

As far as one can judge, there is little of either heroism or 
patriotism among the men oo commando now. They compel 
neither one's admiration, respect, nor pity. Commandeering 
their food and supplies throughout the country, and lifting 
their clothing from towns when occasion offers, they are 
probably a hundred times better fed, better clothed, and better 
mounted than ever in their lives before. Rendered desperate 
by deeds of violence, they are afraid to surrender, and, 
besides, they must now be to a great extent intoxicated by 
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the wild excitement of their perilous and adventurous exist- 
ence. 

Mooi Water continued to be our headquarters for over a 
week. During the first two days all farms in the neighbour- 
hood were cleared. Next day we rested, and a convoy 
arrived from Thaba N'chu with mails; then at night a strong 
patrol of Yeomanry and M.L with two guns, under Colonel 
Pilcher, set off to attack the Boers in the Korannaberg. 

The top of the hill forms a large undulating grassy plateau, 
about five miles long by one to one-and-a-half broad, on 
which there is a farm and several kaffir kraals. After about 
six hours' marching we arrived at the foot of the hill, 
and a company of M.L were sent up, while it was still dark, 
by one of the only two paths leading on to the plateau, in 
order to cover the ascent of the guns and main body. When- 
ever it became light the guns started. The road was a mere 
bridle path, steep, rough, and narrow, and at every turn it 
appeared that insurmountable obstacles barred the way. But 
the horses struggled on grandly — eight big strong beasts in 
each limber, straining to their utmost, and clawing the ground 
like cats — and after frequent rests they managed to the top 
without a hitch. We were all crowding up the path, 
Yeomanry and regulars together, some in front of the guns 
and some behind, and had just gained the brow of the hill, 
when, to our surprise, we came under a smart fire. The 
advance party seemed to have reached the top before the 
Boers got the alarm, and we had expected them to be suffici- 
ently far forward on the hill to protect the top of the path. 
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The companies were all mixed up, but almost mechanically 
the horses were hurried down under shelter and we clambered 
forward, rifle in hand, to see what was the matter. Those 
who were firing at us were lying close under cover, and all 
we could see were a few Boers riding up and down in the 
distance. A number of our fellows at once began to shoot in 
the direction from which the bullets were coming, but word 
was soon passed round to stop. The men in front of us were 
our own advance party — our old friends, the K.O.S.B. M.L, 
with whom the Ayrshire men had such trouble a few 
days before. It was a disagreeable moment for all, because 
the Boers were pressing the K.O.S.B. on the farther side, 
and were also getting in some long distance shooting at us, 
to 'which in the muddle we were quite unable to reply. 
When we taxed the Borderers about it afterwards they said 
they had not been given the slightest idea why they were 
sent up the hill, and had certainly not been expecting us to 
follow them. Probably the officer in charge knew, but when 
the trouble began his men would be too much scattered, and 
too much taken up with the enemy in front to receive an 
order quickly. How they could have taken a Royal Horse 
gun with eight horses for Boers beats us, however, and they 
must have seen it, for they wounded one of the team. In the 
scrimmage a man of the Border Company was shot. This 
unfortunate affair delayed us an hour, and lost us all chance 
of capturing any of the Boers. 

By-and-by we began to move along the top of the hill — 
M.I. on the right, and Yeomanry with the guns on the left. 
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We were passing below a cliff about forty feet high when a 
sharp volley came from some rocks close in front. There 
was a scurry for cover among the boulders at the base of the 
cliff, and the guns were out of sight almost before we were ; 
all we could see when we looked back were the two muzzles 
sticking out beyond some rocks. One of our fellows was 
shot in the foot while in the act of dismounting. A gun was 
quickly wheeled out a few yards by hand, and some shells 
were sent screaming over our heads which soon dislodged the 
enemy. Under Captain Coats we were sent to make a 
flanking movement on the left, and after a hard and exciting 
gallop occupied a hill parallel with the enemy's new position. 
To reach the hill we had to ride up a bare hog-backed ridge, 
and having seen Boers all along the top before we started, 
we were painfully sure we were in for a cutting-up. 
The nearer we got to the top the more anxiously did we 
await the dreaded volley, but it never came, for the Boers 
had fled! The Ayr men were not so fortunate. Galloping 
forward ih the centre, they came under a sniping fire, and 
one of them was severely wounded, the bullet passing 
through his neck. 

Shortly afterwards we were left in possession of the entire 
hill, but as far as we could tell the Boer casualties would not 
equal ours. We bivouacked for the night on the plateau, 
and next morning left to return to Mooi Water. We lost a 
guide that day — a, fine, pawky, cool-headed old Scotsman 
named Carmichael, who had long been setded in the district 
and knew it well. He had expressed his opinion that no 
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Boers had returned to the hill during the night, and went 
away by himself to have a look round, but never rejoined u& 
We have often speculated as to how he met his death, for 
killed he must assuredly have been. It is not likely he would 
surrender, for he knew, and often used to tell us, that the 
Boers if they caught him, would show him no mercy. The 
guides we picked up through the country — mosdy half-breeds 
of some sort — were quite the poorest class of men we have 
seen, becoming absolutely useless from terror as soon as a 
shot was fired. We deeply regretted the loss of such a 
splendid exception as was our fellow-countryman Carmichael. 

The day after this a large draft of the new Yeomanry 
arrived at our camp — **The Five Shilling Yeomanry" as 
they were called, to distinguish them from us the *'One-and- 
fivepenny men " ; though, of course, we also were then in 
receipt of five shillings a day. With them came twenty 
veterans under Captain Gilmour — all that were left together 
of the original Fife Company. It was the actual beginning 
of the end for us, but there was still another month's trekking 
before us ere we got clear away. 

We were somewhat disappointed with the new men. They 
were absolutely untrained. Though all were supposed to 
have had three weeks' training at Aldershot, many had not 
been on a horse since passing a perfunctory riding test till 
they were mounted at Bloemfontein to come out and join 
us. It was most disgraceful mismanagement to send such 
men into active service. Pilcher had us all paraded, and 
gave us a lecture. He said, among other things, that he 
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hoped the old hands would do their best to render the new- 
comers as efficient as possible before leaving — that indeed 
we were not likely to get away till they were efficient. We 
found it rather amusing working along with them. They 
brought to our recollection our own first sensations — always 
wanting to be out on patrols, and anxious to see the enemy. 
They were all made miserable one night because a shower 



A Waihing. 

came on. We talked a lot about preferring to stay in camp 
and do a washing or write letters rather than go out and be 
shot at ; and perh^s they began to think us rather a poor- 
spirited lot They were very ready to resent the airs we put 
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on as old soldiers ; but the first few days* work cleared them 
pretty quickly of most of their sentimental ideas. 

Trekking out towards the north end of the Korannaberg, 
the column met with considerable resistance, but most of the 
work was done by the Artillery and the M.L On i6th 
April, however, after only three days' trekking, the new fellows 
got a good taste of what they were so anxious for. Early in 
the morning patrols were despatched in all directions. The 
Ayr men, new and old, were out under Major Campbell, and 
had some brisk work. They had one man wounded — shot in 
the leg. Half of our men were out in another direction along 
with some M.L and a gun, and stubborn resistance was 
offered them almost all day. At one time a part of the force 
was occupying a farm, but the men were unable to move for 
a heavy cross-fire kept up by Boers on two small kopjes in 
front. A sergeant and ten of our men were ordered to clear 
one of them, thought to be held by about seventeen of the 
enemy. Galloping out round a wall, they came at once 
under fire, but before they had gone more than half-way to 
the hill the Boers took fright, and, standing up, they fired a 
few last rounds before they bolted, seriously wounding one of 
the new Yeomen and bringing down three horses. 

Next day they were in the thick of it again. The column 
marched twelve miles in the forenoon, and, after an hour's 
rest, half of each company were ordered out on patrol. The 
farm to be visited lay below a hill, and on nearing it we were 
pulled up sharply by a heavy fire from an invisible enemy. 
Our men lined out, and the pom-pom shelled the hill, but the 
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Boers had such excellent cover that nothing was effected. A 
party tried to ride over to the farm but were turned, and it 
seemed as if nothing could be done, for our numbers were too 
small to outflank the hill. At this time seven of us who had 
been out on a flank rode up, and Major Campbell ordered 
us to dash into the farm while he tried to distract the 
attention of the Boers by a heavy fusilade and some rounds 
from the pom-pom. We were to ascertain whether the farm 
was occupied or not, and if it contained forage. A wire 
fence, in which we had to find an opening, barred the way, 
and the Boers were not more than five or six hundred yards 
off, but we got safely under cover of a high stone wall about 
forty yards from the house. Here two men were left with 
the horses, and the rest ran over on foot. Fortunately the 
sun was low behind us, and shone right into the eyes of the 
Boers. The farm was empty. When we returned to our 
horses Major Campbell and two other men had come up, and 
we had to run the gaundet again as we galloped away in 
twos and threes. 

One of these days we saw as fine a bit of artillery practice 
from " U " Battery as could be seen. Passing near a hill, 
the column was sniped at by Boers on the crest of it. The 
guns, of course, were turned on them at once, and it seems 
some M.L had got behind the hill and prevented their escape 
except along the ridge, which was quite exposed to the artil- 
lery fire. We were all halted, and lay about on the grass 
watching through our glasses. Whenever a Boer showed 
himself a shell would burst beside him ; and whenever any 
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were seen to take cover, the spot would be searched till there 
was little chance of their being left alive. The convoy came 
up and was parked besides us, and the native drivers went into 
ecstasies. Whenever an extra fine shot was fired, a wave of 
interjection would break out — "Ah!" The M.L who 
went up on the hill came back with stories of eleven killed 
and many wounded, but we never heard an official report on 
the matter. 

On the 19th we were back at Trommel, and during a long 
gallop after some Boers we were again fired on by the 
K.O.S.B., but no damage was done. We made another 
night march to Leeuw Kop, under circumstances much the 
same as before, but it was no more successful, the informa- 
tion this time being at fault 

In three more days we were back near Winburg again, and 
got more mails. Here Lieutenant Marshall left us to go 
home. He was the youngest subaltern, but was a splendid 
officer and a favourite with both companies. The monotony 
never spoiled him as it did others, for he remained keen and 
plucky to the end. 

On the evening of the 23rd we began a long and trying 
night march into Senekal. Everyone was painfully sleepy 
and tired — perhaps we had not got over the effects of the 
march to Leeuw Kop, three nights before. 

From Senekal three days hard marching brought us to 
within a few miles of Reitz, and next day the Yeomanry were 
sent on to destroy it Our orders were to bum all stores 
and render the houses uninhabitable, by smashing windows 
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and breaking off doors. The town was empty but for the 
Landrost and his family, also a wounded Colonial, who had 
been captured and then wilfully shot. The rest of the 
women and children had been removed by the Boers, in 
order that they should not be sent to a concentration camp, 
but the heavy ox waggons in which they trekked with all 
their property so hampered the enemies* movements that we 
were almost sure to make up on them sooner or later and 
capture their laager. Indeed, only two days before, we had 
captured twenty-seven waggons containing many of the 
Reitz families. 

On 20th April, returning towards Senekal, we had what 
proved to be one of our last encounters with the Boers. The 
20th Company formed the advance screen, with 1 7th and 1 8th 
Companies in support on the left and right flanks respectively. 
The screen came into touch with some snipers while the 
column was crossing a drift, and in a few minutes Captain 
Gilmour sent back word that a small Boer convoy was in 
sight, trekking hard a couple of miles ahead. Forward we 
started at a gallop, and did not stop till we made up on the 
last three waggons, while the Boers fled incontinendy, leaving 
the women to their fate. The Ayr men coming up from 
their side went on, and captured other two waggons and a 
Cape-cart. 

Our experience has been that Boer courage was a very 
variable quality, at least in the later stages of the war. At 
Bothaville the men shut in around the farm shot straight and 
fought obstinately, hoping to save their guns by holding out 
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till their comrades could drive us off. At Tobaksberg, 
owing to their numbers, they were dangerous opponents ; 
and occasionally at other times, when conditions were alto- 
gether in their favour, they made a good stand and pressed 
us hard. But months of fighting — driving the Boers before 
us day after day — and always with a small casualty list, hardly 
suggest keenly-contested encounters ; and it seemed to us that 
any show of dash and spirit completely demoralised them. 

On 2nd May we were again at Senekal and marched 
thence to Ventersburg, which had been destroyed by Bruce 
Hamilton, and on to Ventersburg Road. 

One of these days we had absolutely our last encounter 
with the Boers. We were out on patrol with the 1 7th Com- 
pany, when four waggons and a Cape-cart were captured 
without much opposition. 

Several hundreds of the new Yeomanry were at Venters- 
burg Road Station awaiting the arrrival of our column, and 
we began to hope we might all get away there and then. 
Colonel Pilcher, however, seemed unwilling to lose us, and 
said the best he could offer was to allow 25 per cent, to 
leave at once, and have the rest stay on till the new men 
were more efficient. The proposal was badly received, for 
it was too indefinite, and meant the breaking up of the com- 
panies, which we were so anxious to avoid. Later an officer 
on General Knox's staff arrived to arrange the matter, and 
we were better pleased when Colonel Campbell's suggestion 
was agreed to— that we should all trek for a fortnight longer 
and then get off together. Almost all the old men were pro- 
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moted to be sergeants and corporals, and arrangements were 
made to drill and instruct the newcomers, and teach them as 
much as possible in the limited time. 

A grand concert was held at night in celebration of this 
our first definite order about going home. Colonel Campbell 
occupied the chair, and representatives were present from the 
Artillery, M.L, and Army Service Corps. 

Late at night, when we were mostly asleep, a telegram 
arrived from headquarters saying that the i8th Company, 
under Captain Coats, could go home. What a scene there 
was next morning — 12th May — when we heard the news! 
Orders were given to hand over our horses and saddlery to 
the new men, and march on foot to the station at six o'clock. 
Soon we were swinging out of the camp, to the strain of the 
"Cock o' the North," the envy of all the rest. We were in 
dread lest we might after all be turned at the station, but 
General Knox, seeing the telegram, said it was all right. 
Before we steamed out of the station Colonel Pilcher came 
and bade us good-bye. Now that we were actually on the 
train going home it was easy to forgive him for having 
tried to keep us, and we could not but remember for how 
much we had to thank him during all the time we were 
under his command. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 

Rattling south by train we were a merry crowd ; ready to 
laugh at any discomfort, and able to endure almost any tax 
on our patience, since we hoped each would be the last of its 
kind. The eight days we spent at Worcester waiting for a 
transport seemed to pass quickly in spite of the hurry to get 
home, and we enjoyed a foretaste of our return to civilised 
life in the pleasant little town. 

On 25th May we entrained for Cape Town, and on our 
arrival were immediately put aboard the transport " Tintagel 
Castle," which sailed the same night The Ayrshire men 
followed us ten days later. About fifty of our company came 
home together, the rest had mostly got their discharges and 
sailed before us. Though but a handful among 1 200 English 
Yeomanry we made our mark on board, winning the tug- 
o'-war competition, and causing great wonderment among the 
"Sassenachs" by holding a Presbyterian service amongst 
ourselves at which the lessons and' sermon were poems from 
Bums. 

Our voyage home was uneventful, and we landed at South- 
ampton on Sunday, i6th June. When we reached Glasgow 
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next day the civic authorities and our home Yeomanry 
people were almost quarreling as to who should entertain us. 
After lunch together in the Central Hotel we dispersed to 
our homes. 

To say that we were glad to be back but faintly describes 
our sensations ; but I am sure there is not one of us who 
regrets the seventeen months spent in the service of his 
country. 

There is now nothing to add but to express our wishes for 
a safe return to Colonel Campbell and Surgeon-Major 
Naismith — ^still at the front May good luck attend them — 
two of the best men in the British Army — regular or 
Volunteer. And to the new Scotch companies that have 
taken up our work, we would say — May the good fortune 
which attended us in all our wanderings likewise follow you. 
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VI. BATTALION IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 



ROLL OF 17TH COMPANY. 



Captain . 


W. K. Hamilton Camp- 




bell 


Surgeon-Capt. 


W. J. Naismith, D.S.O. 


Lieutenant 


. 0. £. Boulton. 


If 


. J. D, BoswelL 


n 


. J. J. Bell. 


v 


. J. St. J. Graham. 


Col-Sergeant 


. G. Rush (severely 




wounded). 


Sergeant 


. W. Jones. 


n 


. J. Killorn. • 


99 


. W. Donald. 


n 


. W. Eaglesham. 


w 


. T. Brownlie. 


Sergt.-Farrier 


. G. Martin. 


Corporal. 


. W. Campbell (severely 




wounded). 


It 


. W. M^Lanachan. 


99 


. J. Sloan. 


99 


. J. Murray. 


99 


. J. McCartney. 


99 


. J. Frame. 


Shoeing Smith J. Baird. 


99 


. R. Marshall. 


Saddler . 


. J. Hebson (severely 




wounded). 


Bugler . 


. H. Brown. 


99 


. j. Tabrum. 


Private . 


. S. Adair (wounded). 


99 


. A. Adam. 


99 


. J. Allan. 


99 


. G.Anderson(commission). 


99 


. J. Armour. 


99 


J . Ballantyne. 



Private 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

»9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

n 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



. J. Barclay (dead). 
. H. Borland. 
. H. Brown. 
. J. Brown (wounded). 
. J. Brown. 
. W. Brown. 
. W. Bruges. 
. D. Bryson. 
. A Buchan (dead). 
. W. Calderwood. 
. T. Clarke. 
. A. Clitheroe. 
. D. Cochrane. 
. W. Cochrane. 
. G. Coubrough (com- 
mission). 
. G. Coulson (dead). 
. J. Cowan. 
. J. Craig. 
. J. Craig. 
. J. Cunningham. 
. J. Currie. 
. J. Donald. 
. A. Douglas. 
. H. Donlop. 
. H. Ferguson. 
. J. Ferguson. 
. J. Fleming. 
. R. Forrest. 
. J. Frew. 
. J. Gibson. 
. R. Goodman. 
. A. Hamilton. 
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17TH COMPANY IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 



Private 



» 
»> 

II 
i> 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
•I 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

11 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



Private 



. }. Hannah. 

. J. Heard. 

. D. Highet. 

. P. B. Highet (commis- 
sion). 

. D. Howatson. 

. G. Hunter. 

. G. Imrie. 

. A. Inglis (commission). 

. J. Jack. 

. J. Johnston. 

. C. Kennedy (commission^ 

. M. Kerane (dead). 

. J. Kerr (severely 

wounded). 

. J. Kerr. 
. C. Lindsay. 
. J. M*Alpine.» 
. J. M'Donald. 
. G. Mlntosh. 
. D. M'Lanachan (severely 
wounded). 

. W. M*MiUan. 

. J. M'Morland. 

. A. M*Quaker. 

. A. Mair (slightly 
wounded). 

. W. Manson (slightly 
' wounded). 

. J. Marchbank. 

. M. T. MaxweU. 

. T. Meikle. 

. T. MiUoy. 

. A. Montgomerie. 

. W. Montgomerie. 

. W. Morrison. 



Private 



II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 

r> 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
11 
11 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
11 
II 
II 



. R. Morton. 

. J. Muir. 

. W. Ogilvie. 

. J. Park. 

. G. Paris. 

. J. Paterson. 

. G. Paterson. 

. £. Preston. 

. P. Rillie. 

.T. RiUie. 

. J. M. Ritchie (conmiis- 

sion). 
. J. M. Ritchie. 
. P. Robertson. 
. R. Rogers. 
. B. Satterthwaite. 
. R. Scott (severely 

wounded). 
. J. Seaton. 
. J. Shanks. 
. J. Smith. 
. L. Sowerby. 
. J. Sturrock. 

. J. Thomson. r 

. T. Thomson. 
. J. Tinman. 
. G. Tudhope. 
. E. Waldie (severely 

wounded). 
. A. Webster. 
. C Weir. 
. D. Wilson. 
. J. Wilson. 
. J. Wilson. 



SUPERNUMERARIES. 



» 



. J. Armstrong. 
. R. Eraser. 



Private . 



II 



. J. Peebles. 
. W. Reid. 



^Mentioned In dcfpatches by Lord Kiuhener for diitingiiijhed service at Calk Drift, Orange 
"•^ F * j^,^^^ ^ gg^j^ February, 1901. 
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ROLL OF 1 8th COMPANY. 



Captain . 
Lieutenant 



n 
n 
n 



Rcgt. S.M. . 
Col. -Sergeant. 
Sergeant 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Sergt..Farrier. 
Corporal 



Andrew Coats, D.S.O. 
Kenneth H. M. Connal. 
William P. Donaldson. 
Walter John Marshall. 
William N. Stewart. 
George Hardy. 
G.H. Baker. 
Wallace Hamilton. 
Donald McLaren. 
James Colquhoun. 
H. S. Macpherson. 
John Gillespie. 
William A. Gibson. 
William Neilson. 
James M. Reid. 
William Hamilton. 
Frank De Jersey. 
Alex. M'Kinlay. 
James B. Swan. 
John Guild. 
Shoeing Smith James Brown (wounded). 

John M'Bride. 
Alex. McLaren. 
Gideon Duncan. 
A. N. Alexander. 
Stuart Adam. 
A. B. Anderson. 
William Anderson. 
G. D. Anderson.* 
G. B. Alison. 
James Aitken. 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



99 



99 



Saddler . 
Private . 



Private 



. C. S. Brown (accidentally 
wounded). 

. David Brown. 

. M. M. Bell. 

. A. A. S. Black. 

. Alex. Boyd. 

. J. T. Ballantyne. 

. J. F. Barr (commission). 

. Archibald Blackie. 

. John Boyle. 

. J. W. Cross. 

. James CampbelL 

. J. M. Carmichael. 

. H. H. Cochrane. 

. T. B. Colquhoun. 

. W. M, Cameron (com- 
mission). 

. James Dixon. 

. James Dalglish. 

. N. P. Donaldson. 

. J. M. Dougan. 

. James Docherty. 

. J. B. Drummond (com- 
mission). 

. S. W. Dunlop. 

. Alfred Ferguson (com- 
mission). 

. J. F. Glass. 

. J. M. Gillatt (commis- 
sion). 

. F. G. Govan. 

. G. A. GatchelL 
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Private 



n 

99 
99 
99 
9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
f» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



• J. M. Glen. 

. T. D. P. Grant. 
. C. L. Greig. 
. D. H. Greig. 
. John Hamilton. 
. Thomas Hamilton. 
. William Hunter. 
. A. M. Johnstone. 

• C. £. S. Jenkins. 
. J. D. Kemp. 

. Reginald Kerswill. 
. Fraser Kilpatrick. 
. A. T. Kerr. 
. James Laird. 
. J. H. Laurie. 
. G. P. Linton. 
. J. D. Laurence. 
. Charles Muir. 
. James Main. 

• William Meikle. 
. David Murray. 

. J. T. Morrison. 

. Thomas Millar (severely 

wounded). 
. J. J. J. Muir. 
. J. H. Meiklejohn. 
. H. T. Moir. 
. William M'Kellar. 
. William M'Laren.* 
. R. B. McGregor. 
. J. W. M'CuUoch. 
. Alex. M'Kenzie. 
. George Nicol. 
. A. S. Orr.* 
. A V. Prince. 



Private 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



. Joseph Price. 

. C. H. Porter. 

. G. H. Pattison. 

. J. M. Pollock. 

. W. L. Russel (wounded). 

. John Ritchie. 

. James Riley. 

. W. J. Robertson. 

. H. G. Robertson (com- 
mission). 

. James Smith. 

• John Stevenson. 

. Robert Scott. 

. C. A. Stephens. 

. P. M. Thomson. 

. W. J. Thomson. 

. Colin Thomson. 

. J. R. Thomson. 

. W. N. Thomson (dead). 

. George Thomson. 

. William Thomson. 

. Peter Thomson. 

. Duncan TumbuU. 

. James Wilson. 

. W. R. Wilson.* 

. R. E. WUson.» 

. A. M. Wilson. 

. J. H. Watson. 

. W. M. Watt (accidentally 
wounded). 

. Ebenezer Wilkie. 

. John Waldie. 

. R. A. WaUs. 

. James Younig. 

. Robert Young. 



•MenUooed in despatches by Lord Kitchener for distinguished service st Calk Drift. Orance 

River, on 20th Febmary, 190L ^ 
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